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THE YAOHT OLUB; 
OR, 


THE YOUNG BOAT-BUILDER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER (IV. 
A SAD EVENT IN THE RAMSAY FAMILY. 


[Lomas heart , beat. violently, as- he 

hastened towards ‘the. cottage. : Before 
he could reach it, another doctor drew up..at 
the door, and. it was painfully certain that one 
of the family was very sick — dangerously so, 


“washed ‘fence around it. 





or two physicians would not have been sum- 
moned.. It might be his father, his mothéf, 
or his sister Barbara; and whichever it!was, it 
was terrible to think of. His legs almost gave 
way under him, when he staggered up to the 
cottage. As he did so, he recalled:tne fact 
that his:father had been ailing when he. went 
away in the Sea Foam, It must be his father, 
therefore, who was now so desperately ill as 


.to require the attendance’ of. ‘two doctors. 


The cottage was a small affair, with a pretty 
flower garden in front’ of- it, .and ai white- 
But small ‘as ‘it was, 
it was not owned by the boat-builder; who, 
though not in debt, had hardly anything of 
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this world’s goods — possibly a hundred dol- 
lars in the savings’ bank, and the furniture in 
the cottage. Though he was as prudent and 
thrifty as Scotchmen generally are, and was 
not beset by their “‘ often infirmity,” he had 
not been very prosperous. The business of 
ship-building had been almost entirely sus- 
pended, and for several years only a few small 
vessels had been built in the city. Ramsay 
had always obtained work; but he lived well, 
and gave his daughter and his son an excellent 
education. 

Alexander Ramsay’s specialty was the 
building of yachts and boats, and he deter- 
mined to make a better use of his skill than 
selling it with his labor for day wages. He 
went into business for himself as a boat-build- 
er. When he established himself, he had 
several hundred dollars, with which he pur- 
chased stock and tools. . He had built several 
sail-boats, but the Sea Foam was the largest 
job he had obtained. Doubtless with life and 
health he would have done a good business. 
Donald had always been interested in boats, 
and he knew the name and shape of every 
timber and plank in the hull of a vessel, as 
well as every spar and rope. Though only 


sixteen, he was an excellent mechanic him- 
self. His father had taken great pains to 


instruct him in the use of tools, and in draught- 
ing and modelling boats and larger craft. 
He not only studied the art in theory, but he 
worked with his own hands. In the parlor of 
the little cottage was a full-rigged brig, made 
entirely by him. The hull was not a log, 
shaped and dug out, but regularly constructed, 
with timbers and planking. When he finished 
it, only a few months before his introduction 
to the reader, he felt competent to build a 
yacht like the Sea Foam, without any assist- 
ance; but boys are generally over-confident, 
and possibly he overrated his ability. 

With his heart rising up into his throat, 
Donald walked towards the cottage. As he 
passed the whitewashed gate, one of the 
neighbors came out atthe front door. She 
was an elderly woman, and she looked very 
sad as she glanced at the boy. 

‘¢T’m glad you have come, Donald; but I’m 
afraid he’ll never speak to you again,” said 
she. 

‘Is it my father?” gasped the poor fellow. 

“‘It is; and he’s very sick indeed.” 

‘‘ What ails him?” 

‘* That’s more than the doctors can tell yet,” 
added the woman. ‘They say it’s very like 
the cholera; andI suppose it’s cholera-morbus. 
He has been ailing for several days, and he 





didn’t take care of himself. But go in, Don- 
ald, and see him while you may.” 

The young man entered the cottage. The 
doctors, his mother and sister, were all doing 
what they could for the sufferer, who was 
enduring, with what patience he could, the 
most agonizing pain. Donald went into the 
chamber where his father lay writhing upon 
the bed. The physicians were at work upon 
him; but he saw his son as he entered the 
room, and held out his hand to him. The 
boy took it in his own. It was cold and 
convulsed. | 

‘“‘’m glad you’ve come, Donald,” groaned 
he, uttering the words with great difficulty. 
‘‘Be a good boy always, and take care of 
your mother and sister.” 

“‘T will, father,” sobbed Donald, pressing 
the cold hand he held. 

‘“‘T was afraid I might never see you again,” 
gasped Mr. Ramsay. 

“OQ, don’t give it up, my man,” said Dr. 
Wadman. ‘You may be all right in a few 
hours.” 

The sick man said no more. He was in too 
much pain to speak again, and Dr. Wadman 
sent Donald to the kitchen for some hot 
water. When he returned with it, he was 
directed to go to the apothecary’s for an ounce 
of chloroform, which the doctors were using 
internally and externally, and had exhausted 
their supply. Donald ran all the way as 
though the life of his father depended upon 
his speed. He was absent only a few minutes, 
but when he came back there were weeping 
and wailing in the little cottage by the sea- 
side. His father had breathed his last, even 
while the doctors were hopefully working to 
save him. 

“OQ, Donald, Donald!” cried Mrs. Ramsay, 
as she threw her arms around his neck. 
“Your poor father is gone!” 

The boy could not speak; he could not even 
weep, though his grief was not less intense 
than that of his mother and sister. They 
groaned, and sobbed, and sighed together, 
till kind neighbors led them from the chamber 
of death, vainly endeavoring to comfort them. 
It was hours before they were even tolerably 
calm; but they could speak of nothing, think of 
nothing, but him who was gone. The neigh- 
bors did all that it was necessary to do, and 
spent the night with the afflicted ones, who 
could not separate to seek their beds. The 
rising sun of the Sabbath found them still up, 
aud still weeping— those who could weep. 
It was a long, long Sunday to them, and every 
moment of it was given to him who had been 
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a devoted husband and a tender father. On 
Monday, all too soon, was the funeral; and 
all that was mortal of Alexander Ramsay was 
laid in the silent grave, never more to be 
looked upon by those who had loved him, and 
whom he had loved. 

The little cottage was like a casket robbed of 
its single jewel to those who were left. Earth 
and life seemed like a terrible blank to them. 
They could not accustom themselves to the 
empty chair at the window where he sat when 
his day’s work was done; to the vacant place 
at the table, where he had always invoked the 
blessing of God on the frugal fare before 
them; and to the silent and deserted shop on 
the other side of the street, from which the 
noise of his hammer and the clip of his adze 
had come to them. A week wore away, and 
nothing was done but the most necessary 
offices of the household. The neighbors came 
frequently to beguile their grief, and the min- 
ister made several visits, bearing to them the 
consolations of the gospel, and the tender mes- 
sage of a genuine sympathy. 

But it is not for poor people long to waste 
themselves in idle lamentations. The problem 
of the future was forced upon Mrs. Ramsay 
for solution. If they had been able only to 


live comfortably on the earnings of the dead 


husband, what should they do now when the 
strong arm that delved for them was silent in 
the cold embrace of death? They must all 
work now; but even then the poor woman 
could hardly see how she could keep her 
family together. Barbara was eighteen, but 
she had never done anything exceptto assist her 
mother, whose héalth was not very good, about 
the house. She was a graduate of the High 
School, and competent, so far as education 
was concerned, to teach a school if she could 
obtain asituation. Mrs. Ramsay might obtain 
work to be done at home, but it was only a 
pittance she could earn besides doing her 
housework. She wished to have Donald 
finish his education at the High School, but 
she was afraid this was impossible. 

Donald, still mourning for his father, who 
had so constantly been his companion in the 
cottage and in the shop, that he could not 
reconcile himself to the loss, hardly thought 
of the future, till his mother spoke to him 
about it. He had often, since that bitter 
Saturday night, recalled the last words his 
father had ever spoken to him, in which he 
had told him .to be a good boy always, and 
take care of his mother and sister; but they 
had not much real significance to him. till his 
mother spoke to him. Then he understood 
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them; then he saw that his father was con- 
scious of the near approach of death, and had 
given his mother and his sister into his keep- 
ing. Then, with the memory of him who was 
gone lingering near and dear in his heart, a 
mighty resolution was born in his soul, though 
it did not at once take a practical form. 

‘*Don’t worry about the future, mother,” 
said he, after he had listened to her rather 
hopeless statement of her views. 

‘*T don’t worry about it, Donald, for while 
we have our health and strength, we can work 
and make a living. I want to keep you in 
school till the end of the year, but I—” 

‘* Of course I can’t go to school any more, 
mother. I am ready to go to work,” inter- 
posed Donald. 

‘‘I know you are, my boy; butI want you 
to finish your school course very much.” 

‘‘T haven’t thought a great deal about the 
matter yet, mother, but I think I shall be able 
to do what father told me.” 

‘“*Your father did not expect you to take 
care of us till you had grown up, I’m sure,” 
added Mrs. Ramsay, who had heard the dying 
injunction of her husband to their son. 

**T don’t know that he did; but I shall do 
the best I can.” 

‘Poor father! He never thought of any- 
thing but us,” sighed Mrs. Ramsay; and her 
woman’s tears flowed freely again, so freely 
that there was no power of utterance left to 
her. 

Donald wept, too, as he thought of him who 
was not only his father, but his loving com- 
panion in study, in work, and in play. He 
left the house and walked over to the shop. 
For the first time since the sad event, he 
unlocked the door and entered. The tears 
trickled down his cheeks as he glanced at the 
bench where his father had done his last day’s 
work. The planes and a few other tools were 
neatly arranged upon it, and his apron was 
spread over them. On the walls were models 
of boats and yachts, and in one corner were 
the ‘‘ moulds.” Donald seated himself on the 
tool-chest, and looked around at every familiar 
object in the shop. He was thinking of some-' 
thing, but his thought had not yet taken defi- 
nite form. While he was considering the 
present and the future, Samuel Rodman en- 
tered the shop. 

“‘Do you suppose I can get the model of 
the Sea Foam, Don John?” inquired he, after 
something had been said about the deceased 
boat-builder. 

“I think you can. The model and the 
drawings are all here,” replied Donald. 
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** We intend to build the Maud this season, 
and I want her to be as near like the Sea 
Foam as possible.” 

‘‘Who is going to build her?” asked Donald, 
his interest suddenly kindled by the question. 

‘*T don’t know; we haven’t spoken to any 
one about it yet,” replied Samuel. ‘‘ There 
isn’t anybody in these parts that can build 
her as your father would.” 

‘Sam, can’t I do this job for you?” said 
Donald. 

“You?” 

‘Yes, I. You know I used to work with 
my father, and I understand his way of doing 
things.” 

‘* Well, I hadn’t thought that you could do 
it; but I will talk with my father about it,” 
answered Samuel, who appeared to have some 
doubts about the ability of his friend to do so 
large a job. 

**T don’t mean to do it all myself, Sam. I 
will hire one or two first-rate ship carpenters,” 
added Donald. ‘She shall be just like the 
Sea Foam, except a little alteration, which 
my father explained to me, in the bow and 
run.” 

“Do you think you could do the job, Don 
John?” asked Samuel, with an incredulous 
smile. 

“T knowl could,” said Donald, earnestly. 
“If I had time enough I could build her all 
alone.” 

‘* We want her as soon as we can get her.” 

‘¢ She shall be finished as quick as my father 
could have done her.” 

‘*T will see my father about it to-night, Don 
John, and let you know to-morrow. I came 
down to see about the model.” 

Samuel Rodman left the shop and walked 
down the beach to the sail-boat in which he 
hadcome. Donald was almost inspired by the 
idea which had taken possession of him. If 
he could only carry on his father’s business, 
he could make money enough to support the 
family; and knowing every stick in the hull 
of a vessel, he felt competent to do so. Full 
of enthusiasm, he hastened into the cottage to 
unfold his brilliant scheme to his mother. He 
stated his plan to her, but at first she shook 
her head. 

‘Do you think you could build a yacht, 
’ Donald?” she asked. 

“I am certain I could. Didn’t you hear 
father say that my brig contained every timber 
and plank that belongs to a vessel?” 

**Yes; and ‘that the work was done as well 
as he could do it himself; but that does not 
prove that you can carry on the business.” 








‘¢T want one or two men, if we build the 
Maud, because it would take too long for me 
to do all the work alone.” 

“The Maud?” 

“That was the yacht which father was to 
build next. I asked Sam.Rodman to give me 
the job, and he is going to talk with his father 
about it to-night.” 

Mrs. Ramsay was rather startled at this 
announcement, which indicated that her son 
really meant business in earnest. 

**Do you think he will let you do it?” she 
asked. 

**T hope he will.” ’ 

‘*Are you sure you can make anything if 
you build the yacht?” . 

‘‘Father made over three hundred dollars 
on the Sea Foam, besides his day wages.” 

‘¢ That is no reason why you can do it.” 

‘¢ All his models, moulds and draughts are in 
the shop. I know where they are, and just 
what to do with them. I hope you will let me 
try it, mother.” 

‘¢ Suppose you don’t make out?” 

‘¢ But I shall make out.” 

‘If Mr. Rodman refuses to accept the yacht 
after the job is done, what will you do?” 

‘“‘T shall have her myself then, and I can 
make lots of money taking out parties in her.” 

‘¢' Your father was paid for the Sea Foam as 
the work progressed. He had received eight 
hundred dollars on her when she was finished.” 

‘“‘T know it; and Captain Patterdale owes 
four hundred more. If you will let me use 
some of the money to buy stock and pay the 
men till I get a payment on the job, I shall do 
very well.” 

‘‘We must have something to live on. 
After I have paid the funeral expenses and 
other bills, this money that Captain Patterdale 
owes will be all I have.” 

‘But Mr. Rodman will pay me something 
on the job, when he is satisfied that the work 
will be done.” 

The widow was not very clear about the 
business; but she concluded, at last, that if 
Mr. Rodman would give him the job, she 
would allow him to undertake it. Donald 
was satisfied, and went back to the shop. He 
opened his father’s chest and took out his 
account-book. Turning to a page which was 
headed ‘‘Sea Foam,” he found every item of 
labor and expenditure charged to her. Every 
day’s work, every foot of stock, every pound 


.of nails, every article of brass or hardware, 


and the cost of sails and cordage, were care- 
fully entered on the account. From this he 
could learn the price of everything used in the 
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construction of the yacht, for his guidance in 
the great undertaking before him. But he 
was quite familiar before with the cost of 
everything used in building a boat. Ona 
piece of smooth board, he figured up the proba- 
ble cost, and assured himself he could make a 
good job of the building of the Maud. 

The next day was Saturday —two weeks 
after the organization of the yachtclub. There 
had been a grand review a week before, which 
Donald did not attend. The yachtmen had 
taken their mothers, sisters, and other friends 
on an excursion down the bay, and given them 
a collation at Turtle Head. On the Saturday 
in question, a meeting of the club at the Head 


» had been called to complete the arrangements 


for a regatta, and the Committee on Regattas 
were to make their report. Donald had been 
requested to attend in order to measure the 
yachts. He did not feel much like taking 
parts in the sports of the club, but he decided 
to perform the duty required of him. He 
expected to see Samuel Rodman on this occa- 
sion, and to learn the decision of his father in 


regard to the building of the Maud. 


After breakfast he embarked in the sail-boat 
which had belonged to his father, and with a 
fresh breeze stood over to Turtle Head. He 
had dug some clams early in the morning, and 
told his mother he should bring home some 
fish, which he intended to catch after the meet- 
ing of the club. As the boat sped on her way, 
he thought of his grand scheme to carry on 
his father’s business, and everything seemed 
to depend upon Mr. Rodman’s decision. He 
hoped for the best, but he trembled for the 
result. When he reached his destination, he 
found another boat at the Head, and soon 
discovered Laud Cavendish on the bluff. 

‘“‘ Hallo, Don John!” shouted the swell, as 
Donald stepped on shore. 

‘* How are you, Laud? Youareout early?” 

‘*Not very; I came ashore here to see if I 
couldn’t find some clams,” added Laud, as he 
held up a clam-digger he carried in his hand — 
a kind of trowel fixed in a shovel-handle. 

‘You can’t find any clams here,” said Don- 
ald, wondering that even such a swell should 
expect to find them there. 

‘‘T am going down to Camden to stay over 
Sunday, and I thought I might fish a little on 
the way.” 

‘*- You will find some farther down the shore, 
where there is a soft beach. Do you get off 
every Saturday now, Laud?” 

“*Get off? Yes; I get off every day. I’m 
out of a job.” 

‘*T thought you were at Miller’s store.” 





“IT was there; but I’m not now. Miller 
shoved me out. Do you know of any fellow 
that has a good boat to sell?” 

‘¢ What kind of a boat?” 

‘* Well, one like the Skylark and the Sea 
Foam.” . 

**No; I don’t know of any around here. 
Do you want to buy one?” 

**Yes; I thought I would buy one, if I could 
get her about right. She must be cheap.” 

‘How cheap do you expect to buy a boat 
like the Sea Foam?” asked Donald, wonder- 
ing what a young man out of business could 
be thinking about when he talked of buying a 
yacht. 

*¢ Four or five hundred dollars.” 

‘¢ The Sea Foam cost twelve hundred.” 

“That’s a fancy price. The Skylark didn’t 
cost but five hundred.” 

**Do you want to give five hundred for a 
boat?” 

‘‘Not for myself, Don John. I was going 
to buy one for another man. I must be going 
now,” added Laud,.as he went down to his 
boat. 

Hoisting his sail, he shoved off, and stood 
over towards Searsport. Donald walked up 
the slope to the Head, from which he could 
see the yacht club fleet as soon wi sailed from 
the city. 

CHAPTER V. 
CAPTAIN SHIVERNOCK. 


DonaLp seated himself on a rock, with his 
gaze directed towards Belfast. His particular 
desire just then was to see Samuel Rodman, 
in order to learn whether he was to have the 
job of building the Maud. He felt able to do 
it, and even then, as he thought of the work, 
he had in his mind the symmetrical lines of 
the new yacht, as they were to be after the 
change in the model which his father had ex- 
plained tohim. He recalled a suggestion of 
asmall increase in the size of the mainsail, 
which had occurred to him when he sailed the 
Sea Foam. His first aspiration was only to 
build a yacht; his second was to build one 
that would beat anything of her inches in the: 
fleet. If he could realize this last ambition, he 
would have all the business he could do. 

The yacht fleet did not appear up the bay; 
but it was only nine oclock in the morn- 
ing, and possibly the meeting of the club 
would not take place till afternoon. If any 
one had told him the hour, he had for- 
gotten it, but the former meeting had been in 
the forenoon. He was too nervous to sit still 
a great while, and, rising, he walked about, 
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musing upon his grand scheme. The place 
was an elevated platform of rock, a portion 
of it covered with soil to the depth of several 
feet, on which the grass grew. It was not far 
above the water even at high tide, nor were 
the bluffs very bold. The plateau was on a 
peninsula, extending to the north from the 
island, which was not unlike the head of a 
turtle, and the shape had given it a name. 
Donald walked back and forth on the head- 
land, watching for the fleet. 

‘‘T wonder if Laud Cavendish was digging 
for clams up here,” thought he, as he observed 
a spot where the earth appeared to have been 
disturbed. 

The marks of Laud’s clam-digger were 
plainly to be seen in the loam, a small quan- 
tity of which remained on the sod. Cer- 
tainly the swell had been digging there; but 
it could not have been for clams; and Donald 
was trying to imagine what it was for, when 
he heard footsteps near him. Coming towards 
him, he discovered Captain Shivernock, of the 
city; and he had two problems to solve instead 
of one; not very important ones, it is true, 
but just such as are suggested to everybody at 
times. Perhaps it did not make the least dif- 
ference to the young man whether or not he 
ascertained why Laud Cavendish had been 


digging on the Head, or why Captain Shiver- 
nock happened to be on the island, apparently 
without any boat, at that time in the morn- 


ing. I do not think Donald would have given 
a nickel five-cent piece to have been informed 
correctly upon either point, though he did 
propose the question to himself in each case. 
Probably Laud had no particular object in 
view in digging — the ground did not look as 
though he had; and Captain Shivernock was 
odd enough to do anything, or to be anywhere, 
at the most unseasonable hours. 

‘*How are you, Don John?” shouted the 
captain, as he came within hailing distance 
of Donald. — 

*¢ How do you do, Captain Shivernock,” re- 
plied the young man, rather coldly, for he had 
no regard, and certainly no admiration, for 
the man. 

“You are just the man I wanted to see,” 
added the captain. 

Donald could not reciprocate the sentiment, 
and, not being a hypocrite, he made no reply. 
The captain seemed to be somewhat fatigued 
and out of breath, and immediately seated 
himself on the flat rock which the young man 
had occupied. Hewas not more than five feet 
and a half high, but was tolerably stout. The 
top of his head was as bald as a winter squash; 
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but extending around the back of his head 
from ear to ear was a heavy fringe of red hair. 
His whiskers were of the same color; but, as 
age began to bleach them out under the chin, 
he shaved this portion of his figure-head, 
while his side whiskers and mustache were 
very long. He was dressed in a complete suit 
of gray, and wore a coarse braided straw hat. 

Captain Shivernock, as I have more than 
hinted, was an eccentric man. He had been 
a shipmaster in the earlier years of his life, 
and had made a fortune by some lucky specu- 
lations during the War of the Rebellion, in 
which he took counsel of his interest rather 
than his patriotism. He had a strong will, a 
violent temper, and an implacable hatred to 
any man who had done him an injury, either 
actually or constructively. It was said that 
he was as faithful and devoted in his friend- 
ships as he was bitter and relentless in his 
hatreds; but no one in the city, where he was 
a very unpopular man, had any particular ex- 
perience of the soft side of his character. 
He was a native of Lincolnville, near Belfast, 
though he had left his home in his youth. He 
had a fine house in the city, and lived in good 
style. He was said to be a widower, and had 
nochildren. The husband of his housekeeper 
was the man of all work about his place, and 
both of them had come with their employer 
from New York. 

He seldom did anything like other people. 
He never went to church, would never put his 
name upon asubscription paper, however wor- 
thy the object, though he had been known to 
give a poor man an extravagant reward fora 
slight service. He would not pay his taxes till 
the fangs of the law worried the money out of 
him, but would give fifty dollars for the first 
salmon or the first dish of peaches of the sea- 
son for his table. He was as full of contradic- 
tions as he was of oddities, and no one knew 
how to take him. One moment he seemed to 
be hoarding his money like a miser, and the 
next scattering it with insane prodigality. 

I’m tired out, Don John,” added Captain 
Shivernock, as he seated himself, fanning his 
red face with his hat. ; 

‘¢‘ Have you walked far, sir? ” asked Donald, 
who was well acquainted with the captain; for 
his father had worked on his boat, and he was 
often in the shop. 

‘*T believe I have hoofed it about ten miles 
this morning,” replied Captain Shivernock, 
with an oath; and he had a wicked habit of 
ornamenting every sentence he used with a 
profane expletive, which I shall invariably 
omit. 
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‘*Then you have walked nearly the whole 
length of the island.” 

‘*Do you mean to tell me I lie?” demanded 
the captain. 

‘* Certainly not, sir,” protested Donald. 

‘* My boat got aground down here. I start- 
ed early this morning to go down to Vinal 
Haven; but I’m dished now, and can’t go,” 
continued Captain Shivernock, so interlarding 
with oaths this simple statement that it looks 
like another thing divested of them. 

‘“Where did you get aground?” 
Donald. 

‘* Down by Seal Harbor.” 

‘* About three miles from here.” 

‘* Do you think I lied to you?” 

‘¢ By no means, sir.” 

Donald could not divine how the captain 
had got aground near Seal Harbor, if he was 
bound from Belfast to Vinal Haven, though it 
was possible that the wind had been more to 
the southward early in the morning, compel- 
ling him to beat down the bay; but it was not 
prudent to question anything the captain said. 

‘‘T ran in shore. pretty well, and took the 
ground. I tried for half an hour to get the 
Juno off, but I was soon left high and dry on 
the beach. I anchored her where she was, and 
I’m sorry now I didn’t set her afire,” ex- 
plained the captain. 

‘¢Set her afire!” exclaimed Donald. 

‘‘That’s what I said. She shall never play 
me such a trick again,” growled the strange 
man. 

** Why, it wasn’t the fault of the boat.” 

‘*Do you mean to say it was my fault?” de- 
manded the captain, ripping out a string of 
oaths that made Donald shiver. 


asked 


‘It was an accident which might happen to. 


any one.” 

**Do you think I didn’t know what I was 
about?” 

‘*T suppose you did, sir; but any boat may 
get aground.” 

‘*Not with me! 
sell her for old junk. I never will sail in her 
again after I get home. I know what I’m 
about.” 

‘* Of course you do, sir.” 

‘*Got a boat here?” suddenly demanded the 
eccentric. 

‘* Yes, sir; I have our sail-boat.” 

‘*Take me down to Seal'‘Harbor in her,” 
added the captain, rising from his seat. 

‘*T don’t think I can go, sir.” 

‘Don’t you? What's the reason you can’t?” 
asked the captain, with a sneer on his lips. 

‘*T have to meet the yacht club here.” 


If she did, Pd burn her or 
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Captain Shivernock cursed the yacht club 
with decided unction, and insisted that Don- 
ald should convey him in his boat to the place 
where the Juno was at anchor. 

‘“*T have to measure the yachts when they 
come, sir.” 

‘*Measure—” but the place the captain 
suggested was not capable of measurement. 
“*T’ll pay you well for going.” 

‘“*T should not ask any pay if I could go,” 
added Donald, glancing up the bay to see if 
the fleet was under way. 

“*T say I will pay you well, and you will be 
a fool if you don’t go with me.” 

“The yachts haven’t started yet, and per- 
haps I shall have time to get back before they 
arrive.” 

‘*T don’t care whether you get back or not; 
I want you to go.” 

‘J will go, sir, and run the risk,” replied 
Donald, as he led the way down to the boat. 

Shoving her off, he helped the captain into 
her, and hoisted the sail. 

‘¢ What boat’s that over there?” demanded 
Captain Shivernock, as he pointed at the craft 
sailed by Laud Cavendish, which was still 
standing on towards Searsport. 

Donald told him who was in her. 

‘Don’t go near her,” said he, sternly. ‘I 
always want a good mile between me and that 
puppy.” 

‘*He is bound to Camden, and won’t get 
there for a week at that rate,” added Donald. 

‘‘Don’t care if he don’t,” growled the pas- 
senger. 

‘IT don’t know that I do, either,” added the 
skipper. ‘‘Laud wants to buy a boat, and 
perhaps you can sell him yours, if you are 
tired of her.” 

‘¢ Shut up!” 

Donald did ‘‘shut up,” and decided not to 
make any more talk with the captain, only to 
give him civil answers. Ordinarily he would 
as soon have thought of wrestling with a Ben- 
gal tiger as of carrying on a conversation with 
such a porcupine as his passenger, who scru- 
pled not to insult man or boy without the 
slightest provocation. In a few moments the 
skipper tacked, having weathered the Head, 
and stood into the little bay west of it. 

‘Don John,” said Captain Shivernock, 
sharply, fixing his gaze upon the skipper. 

“Sir?” ; 

The captain took his wallet from his pocket. 
It was well filled with greenbacks, from which 
he took several ten-dollar bills — five or six of 
them, at least. 

‘*T will pay you,” said he. 
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“TI don’t ask any pay for this, sir. I am 
willing to do you a favor for nothing.” 

‘“*Hold your tongue, you fool! A favor?” 
sneered the eccentric. ‘‘Do you think I would 
ask a little monkey like you to do me a favor?” 

**T won’t call it a favor, sir.” 

Better not. There! take that,” and Cap- 
tain Shivernock shoved the bills he had taken 
from his wallet into Donald’s hand. 

‘*No, sir! Ican’t take all that, if I do any- 
thing,” protested the skipper, amazed at the 
generosity of his passenger. 

The captain, with a sudden spring, grasped 
a short boat-hook which lay between the — 
and the wash-board. 

**Put that money into your pocket, or I’ll 
smash your head; and you won't be the first 
man I’ve killed, either,” said the violent pas- 
senger. 

Donald did not find the money hard to take 
on its own merits, and he considerately obeyed 
the savage order. His pride, which revolted 
at the idea of being paid fora slight service 
rendered to a neighbor, was effectually con- 
quered. He put the money in his pocket; but 
as soon as the captain laid down the boat- 
hook, he took it out to count it, and found 
there was fifty dollars. He deposited it care- 
fully in his wallet. 

‘*-You don’t mean to pay me all that money 
for this little job?” said he. 

**Do you think I don’t know what I mean?” 
snarled the passenger. 

‘*T suppose you do, sir.” 

“You suppose I do!” sneered the cynic. 
“You know I do.” 

‘* Fifty dollars is a great deal of money for 
such a little job.” 

**That’s none of your business. Don John, 
you’ve got a tongue in your head!” said Cap- 
tain Shivernock, pointing his finger at the 
skipper, and glowering upon him as though 
he was charging him with some heinous 
crime. 

**T am aware of it, sir,” replied Donald. 

‘Do you know what a tongue is for?” de- 
manded the captain. 

**It is of great assistance to one in talking.” 

‘*Don’t equivocate, you sick monkey. Do 
you know what a tongue is for?” 

‘¢ Vea, gir.” 

‘* What’s a tongue for?” 

“To talk with, and—” 

“That’s enough! I thought you would 
say:so. You are an ignorant whelp.” 

**Isn’t the tongue to talk with?” 

‘*No!” roared the passenger. 

‘* What is it for, then?” asked Donald, who 





did not know whether to be alarmed or amused 
at the manner of his violent companion. 

“It’s: to keep still with, you canting little 
monkey! And that’s what I want you to do 
with your tongue,” replied Captain Shiver- 
nock. 

‘¢T don’t think I understand you, sir.” 

“T.don’t think you do. How could you, 
when I haven’t told you what I mean. Listen 
to me.” 

The eccentric paused, and fixed his gaze 
earnestly upon the skipper. 

‘“*Have you seen me this morning?” de- 
manded he.. 

‘*Of course I have.” 

‘*No, you haven’t!” 

“*T really thought I had.” 

‘“‘Thought’s a fool, and you're another! 
You haven’t seen me. If anybody in Belfast 
asks you if you have seen me, tell’em you 
haven’t.” 

“If the tongue isn’t to talk with, it isn’t to 
tell a lie with,” added Donald. 

‘¢ Has ha, ha!” laughed the captain; you" ve 
got me there.” 

He produced his wallet again, and took a 
ten-dollar bill from the roll it contained, which 
he tendered to Donald. 

‘¢ What's that for?” asked the skipper. 

‘*Put it in your pocket, or I'll mash your 
empty skull!” 

Donald placed it with the other bills in his. 
wallet, more than ever amazed at the conduct 
of his singular passenger. 

‘*T never allow any one to get ahead of me 
without paying for my own stupidity. Do you 
go to Sunday school, and church, and mis- 
sionary meetings?” asked the captain, with a 
sneer. 

**T do, sir.” 

“T thought so. You are a sick monkey. 
You don’t let your tongue tell a lie.” 

‘‘No, sir; I don’t mean to tell a lie, if I can 
help it, and I generally can.” 

‘““You walk in the strait and narrow way 
which leads to the meeting-house. I don’t. 
All right! Broad is the way! But one thing 
is certain, Don John — you haven't seen me 
to-day.” 

‘But I have,” persisted Donald. 

“T say you have not; don’t contradict 
me, if you want to take that head of yours 
home with you. Nobody will ask whether 
you have seen me or not; so that if a lie is 
likely to choke you, keep still with your 
tongue.” 

‘Tam not to say that I have seen you on 
the island?” queried Donald. 
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‘*You are not,” replied the captain, with an 
echoing expletive. 

“* Why not, sir?” 

‘None of your business! Do as you are 
told, and spend the money I gave you for 
gingerbread and fast horses.” 

‘*But when my mother sees this money, she 
will want to know where I got it.” 

“If you tell her or anybody else, I'll ham- 
mer your head till it isn’t thicker than a piece 
of sheet-iron. Don’t let her see the money. 
Hire a fast horse, and go to ride next Sun- 
day.” 

‘**T don’t go to ride on Sunday.” 

‘‘T suppose not. Give it to the missionaries 
to buy red flannel shirts for little niggers in 
the West Indies, if you like. I don’t care 
what you do with it.” 

‘** You don’t wish anybody to know you have 
been on the island this morning — is that the 
idea, Captain Shivernock?” asked Donald, not 
a little alarmed at the position in which his 
companion was placing him. 

“*That’s the idea, Don John.” 

“I don’t see why —” 

‘You are not to see why,” interrupted the 
captain, fiercely. ‘* That’s my business, not 
yours. Will you do asI tell you?” ~* 

“If there is any trouble —” 
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“There isn’t any trouble. Do you think 
I’ve killed somebody ?— No. Do you think I've 
robbed somebody?— No. Do you think I’ve 
set somebody’s house on fire? — No. Do you 
think I’ve stolen somebody’s chickens? — No. 
Nothing of the sort. I want to know whether 
you can keep your tongue still. Let us see. 
There’s the Juno.” 

‘* Somebody will see your boat, and know 
that you have been here—” 

‘“‘That’s my business, not yours. Don’t. 
bother your head with what don’t concern 
you,” growled the passenger. 

The Juno was afloat, but she would not have 
been so many minutes, when Donald came 
alongside of her. It was now about half tide 
on the flood, and she must have grounded at 
about half tide on the ebb. This fact indi- 
cated that Captain Shivernock had left her at. 
four o’clock in the morning. The owner, of 
the Juno slipped into her, and Donald hoisted 
the sail for him. The boat was cat-rigged, 
and about twenty-four feet long. She was a 
fine craft, with a small cabin forward, furnished 
with every convenience the limited space 
would permit. The captain seated himself in 
the standing-room, and began to heap male- 
dictions upon the boat. 

**T never will sail in her again,” said he. 
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**T will burn her or sell her, and get a centre- 
board boat.” 

‘* What will you take for her, sir?” asked 
Donald. 

“Do you want her, Don John?” demanded 
the captain. 

‘I couldn’t afford to keep her; but I will 
sell her for you.” 

“Sell—” it is no matter what; but Cap- 
tain Shivernock suddenly leaped back into 
Donald’s boat, and her skipper wondered what 
he intended to do next. ‘She is yours, Don 
John!” he exclaimed. 

**To sell for you?” 

"No! Sell her, if you like, but put the 
money in your own pocket. I will sail up in 
your boat, and you may go to Jerusalem in 
the Juno, if you like. I will never get into 
her again,” added the captain, spitefully. 

‘**But, Captain Shivernock, you surely don’t 
mean to give me this boat.” 

**Do you think I don’t know what I mean?” 
roared the strange man, after a long string of 
expletives. ‘*She is yours, now; not mine. 
Pll give you a bill of sale as soon as I go 
ashore. Not another word, or I'll pound your 
head. Don’t tell anybody I gave her to you, 
or that you have seen me. If you do, there 
will be a job for a coffin-maker.” 

The captain shoved off the boat, and laid 
her course across the bay, evidently to avoid 
Laud Cavendish, whose craft was a mile dis- 
tant; for he had probably put in at Searsport. 
Donald weighed the anchor of the Juno, and 
sailed for Turtle Head, hardly knowing wheth- 
er he was himself or somebody else, so amazed 
was he at the strange conduct of his late pas- 
senger. He could not begin to comprehend it, 
and he did not have to strain his logic very 
much in coming to the conclusion that the 
captain was insane. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DONALD GETS THE JOB. 


WHETHER Captain Shivernock was sane or 
insane, Donald Ramsay was in possession of 
the Juno. Of course he did not consider him- 
self the proprietor of the craft, if he did of the 
sixty dollars he had in his pocket. She had 
the wind over her port quarter, and the boat 
tore through the water as if she intended to 
show her new skipper what she could do. But 
Donald paid little attention to the speed of the 
Juno, for his attention was wholly absorbed 
by the remarkable events of the morning. 
Captain Shivernock had given him sixty dol- 
lars in payment nominally for the slight service 
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rendered him. But, then, the strange man had 
given a poor laborer a hundred dollars for stop- 
ping his horse, when the animal leisurely 
walked towards home from the store where the 
owner had left him. Again, he had givena 
negro sailor a fifty-dollar bill for sculling him 
across the river. He had rewarded a small boy 
with a ten-dollar bill for bringing him a de- 
spatch from the telegraph office. When the 
woman who went to his house to do the wash- 
ing was taken sick, and was not able to work 
for three months, he regularly called at her 
rooms every Monday morning and gave her 
ten dollars; which was three times as much 
as she ever earned in the same time. 

Remembering these instances of the captain’s 
bounty, Donald had no doubt about the own- 
ership of the sixty dollars in his pocket. The 
money was his own; but how had he earned 
it? Was he paid to keep his tongue still, or 
simply for the service performed? If for his 
silence, what had the captain done which 
made him desire to conceal the fact that he 
had been tothe island? The strange man had 
explicitly denied having killed, robbed, or sto- 
len from anybody. All the skipper could make 
of it was, that his desire for silence was only 
a whim of the captain, and he was entirely will- 
ing to accommodate him. If there had been 
any mischief done on the island, he should 
hear of it; and in that event he would take 
counsel of some one older and wiser than him- 
self. Then he tried to satisfy himself as to 
why the captain had walked at least three 
miles to Turtle Head, instead of waiting till 
the tide floated the Juno. This appeared 
to be also a whim of the strange man. People 
in the city used to say it was no use to ask the 
reason for anything that Captain Shivernock 
did. His motive in giving Donald sixty dol- 
lars and his boat, which would sell readily for 
three hundred dollars, and had cost over five 
hundred, was utterly unaccountable. 

Donald was determined not to do anything 
wrong, and if the captain had committed any 
evil deed, he fully intended to expose him; 
but he meant to keep still until he learned that 
the evil deed had been done. The money in 
his pocket, and that for which the Juno could 
be sold, would be capital enough to enable him 
to carry on the business of boat-building. 
But he was determined to see Captain Shiver- 
nock that very day in regard to the boat. Per- 
haps the strange man would give him a job to 
build him a centre-board yacht, for he wanted 
one. 

‘Hallo! Juno, ahoy!” shouted Laud Cav- 
endish. 
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Donald threw the boat up into the wind, un- 
der the stern of Laud’s craft.’ 

‘‘I thought you were going down to Cam- 
den,” said he. ‘‘ You won’t get there to-day 
at this rate.” 

‘“‘T forgot some things I wanted, and ran up 
to Searsport after them. But what are you 
doing in the Juno, Don John?” 

‘“‘She’s going to be sold, Laud,” replied 
Donald, dodging the direct question. ‘* Didn’t 
you say you wanted to buy a boat?” 

‘‘T said so; and I want to buy one badly. 
I’m going to spend my summer on the water. 
What does the captain ask for her?” 

‘*T don’t know what the price is, but I’ll let 
you know on Monday,” added Donald, as he 
filled away again, for the yacht fleet was now 
in sight. 

‘*Hold on a minute, Don John; I want to 
talk with you about her.” 

‘“‘T can’t stop now. I have to go up to the 
Head and measure the yachts.” 

‘Don’t say a word to anybody about my 
buying her,” added Laud. 

He was soon out of hearing of Laud’s voice. 
He wondered if the swell really wished to buy 
such a boat as the Juno, and could pay three 
hundred dollars for her. »His father was not a 
rich man, and he was out of business-himself. 


And he wanted Donald to keep still too. What 
motive had he for wishing his proposition to 
be kept in the dark? His object was not ap- 
parent, and Donald was obliged to give up 
the conundrum, though he had some painful 


doubts on the subject. As he thought of the 
matter, he turned to observe the position of the 
two boats to the southward of him. Directly 
ahead of Laud’s craft was an island which he 
could not weather, and he was obliged to tack. 
He could not lay his course, and he had to 
take a short and then a long stretch, and he 
was now standing across the bay on the short 
leg. Captain Shivernock had run over to- 
wards the Northport shore, and Donald 
thought they could not well avoid coming 
within hailing distance of each other. But 
the Juno passed beyond the north-west point 
of the island, and he could no longer see them. 
He concluded, however, that the captain would 
not let Laud, or any one else, see him afloat 
that day. He was a very strange man. 
Donald ran the Juno around the point, and 
anchored her under the lee of Turtle Head. 
The fleet was still a couple of miles distant, 
and after he had lowered and secured the 
mainsail, he had nothing to do but examine 
the fine craft which had so strangely come 
into his possession. He went into the cuddy 
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forward, and overhauled everything there, till 
he was fully qualified to set forth the merits 
of her accommodations to a purchaser. The 
survey was calculated to kindle his own enthu- 
siasm, for Donald was as fond of boating as 
any young man in the club. The idea of 
keeping the Juno for his own use occurred to 
him, but he resisted the temptation, and deter- 
mined not even to think of such an extrav- 
agant plan. 

The yacht fleet was now approaching, the 
Skylark gallantly leading the way, and the 
Christabel, with a reef in her mainsail, bring- 
ing up the rear. The Sea Foam did not seem 
to hold her own with the Skylark, as she had 
done before, but she was the second to drop 
her anchor under the lee of Turtle Head. 

*“‘T am glad to see you, Don John,” said 
Commodore Montague, as he discovered Don- 
aldin the Juno. ‘I was afraid you were not 
coming, and I went up to the shop to look for 
you. But how came you in that boat?” 

‘¢She is for sale,” replied Donald, ‘as. the 
tender of the Skylark came alongside the Juno, 
and he stepped into it. ‘* Do you know of any- 
body that wants to buy her?” 

‘¢T know three or four who want boats, but 
Iam not sure the Juno would suit either of 
them,” replied the commodore. 

The boat pulled to the shore, and no one 
asked any more questions about the Juno, or 
her late owner. The members of the club on 
board of the several yachts landed, and Don- 
ald was soon in earnest conversation with 
Samuel Rodman. 

‘‘ What does your father say?” he asked. 

‘¢ He wants to see you,” replied Samuel. 

*‘ Does he think I can’t do the job?” 

*¢ He did not think so at first, but when I told 
him you would employ one or two regular 
ship carpenters, he was satisfied, and I think 
he will give you the job.” 

“T hope he will, andI am sure I can give 
him as good work as he can get anywhere.” 

“‘T haven’t any doubt of it, Don John. But 
the Sea Foam isn’t doing so well as she did 
the first day you had her out. The Skylark 
beats her every time they sail.” 

‘Ned Patterdale hasn’t got the hang of her 
yet.” 

** Perhaps not.” 

‘*T should like to have Bob Montague sail 
her, and Ned the Skylark; I think it would 
make a difference,” added Donald. ‘ Ned 
does very well, but a skipper must get used to 
his boat; and he hasn’t had much experience 
in yachts as large as the Sea Foam. I spoke 
to you of a change in the model for the Maud; 
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and if I’m not greatly mistaken, she will beat 
both the Sea Foam and the Skylark.” 

“TY would give all my spending-money for a 
year, over and above the cost, if she would do 
that,” replied Rodman, with a snap of the 
eye. 

‘¢ Of course I can’t promise that she will do 
it, but I expect she will,” said Donald. 

The club assembled under the trees, and the 
members were called to order by the commo- 
dore. The first business was to hear the re- 
port of the Regalia Committee, which proved 
to be a very interesting document to the yacht- 
men. The race was to take place the next 
Saturday, and was open to all yachts exceed- 
ing twenty feet in length, duly entered before 
the time. All were to sail in the sare class; 
the first prize was a silver vase, and the sec- 
ond a marine glass. The course was to be 
from the judges’s boat, in Belfast harbor, by 
Turtle Head, around the buoy on Stubb’s 
Point Ledge, leaving it on the port hand, and 
back to the starting-point. The sailing regu- 
lations already adopted by the club were to be 
in full force. The report was accepted, and 
the members looked forward with eager anti- 
cipation to what they regarded as the greatest 
event of the season. Other business was 
transacted, and Donald, who had brought 
with him a measuring tape and plummet, 
measured all the yachts of the club. Dinner 
was served on board of each craft, and the 
commodore extended the hospitalities of the 
Skylark to Donald. 

In the afternoon, the fleet made an excur- 
sion around Long Island, returning to Belfast 
about six o’clock, Donald sailing the Juno, 
and catching a mess of fish off Haddock 
Ledge. He moored her off the shop, and 
was rather surprised to find that his own 
boat had not yet been returned. After supper 
he hastened to the house of Mr. Rodman, 
with whom he had a long talk in regard to 
the building of the Maud. The gentleman 
had some doubts about the ability of the 
young boat-builder to do so large a job, 
though he desired to encourage him. 

**T am willing to give you the work, and to 
pay you the same price your father had for 
the Sea Foam; but I don’t like to pay out 
money till I know that you are to succeed,” 
said he. 

**I don’t ask you to do so, sir,” replied 
Donald, warmly. ‘‘ You need not pay me a 
cent till you are perfectly satisfied.” 

‘*But I supposed you would want money to 
buy stock and pay your men, even before you 
had set up your frame.” 





**No, sir; we have capital enough to make a 
beginning.” 

“Tam satisfied then, and you shall have the 
job,” added Mr. Rodman. 

‘*Thank you, sir,” replied Donald, delighted 
at his success. 

“You may go to work as soon as you 
please; and the sooner the better, for Sam- 
uel is in a great hurry for his yacht.” 

‘*T will go to work on Monday morning. 
The model, moulds, and drawings are alk 
ready, and there will be no delay, sir,” an- 
swered the young boat-builder, as he took his 
leave of his considerate patron. 

Perhaps Mr. Rodman was not satisfied that 
the young man would succeed in the under- 
taking, but he had not the heart to discourage 
one who was so earnest. He determined to 
watch the progress of the work very closely, 
and if he discovered that the enterprise was 
not likely to be successful, he intended to stop 
it before much time or money had been 
wasted. Donald had fully detailed the means 
at his command for doing the job in a work- 
man-like manner, and he was well known as an 
ingenious and skilful mechanic. Mr. Rodman 
had strong hopes that the young man would 
succeed in his undertaking. 

Donald walked towards the house of Cap- 
tain Shivernock, congratulating himself on 
the happy issue of his interview with Mr. 
Rodman. As he passed the book and period- 
ical store, he saw Lawrence Kennedy, a ship 
carpenter, who had formerly worked with Mr. 
Ramsay, standing at the door, reading the 
weekly paper just from the press. This man 
was out of work, and was talking of going to 
Bath to find employment. Donald had al- 
ready thought of him as one of his hands, 
for Kennedy was a capital mechanic. 

‘*What’s the news?” asked Donald, rather 
to open the way to what he had to say, than 
because he was interested in the latest intelli- 
gence. 

‘How are you, Donald?” replied the ship 
carpenter. ‘‘There’s a bit of news from Lin- 
colnville, but I suppose you heard it; for all 
the town is talking about it.” 

‘¢*T haven’t heard it.” . 

‘*A man in Lincolnville was taken from his 
bed in the dead hour of the rlight, and beaten 
to a jelly.” 

‘* Who was the man?” 

‘¢His name was Hasbrook.” 

‘* Hasbrook!” exclaimed Donald. 

**Do you know him, lad?” 

‘*T know of him; and he has the reputation 
of being anything but an honest man.” 
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“« Then it’s not much matter,” laughed the 
ship carpenter. 

‘But who beat him?” asked Donald. 

‘*No one knows who it was. Hasbrook 
couldn’t make him out; but likely it’s some 
one the rogue has cheated.” 

‘‘Hasbrook must have seen him,” suggested 
Donald. 

“‘The ruffian was disguised with his head 
in a bit of a bag, or something of that sort, 
and he never spoke a word from first to last,” 
added Kennedy, looking over the article in 
the paper. 

Donald wondered if Captain Shivernock 
had any dealings with Hasbrook. He was 
just the man to take the law into his own 
hands, and assault one who had done him a 
real or a fancied injury. Donald began to 
think he understood why the captain did not 
wish it to be known that he was on Long 
Island the night before. But the outrage had 
been committed in Lincolnville, which bor- 
dered the western arm of Penobscot Bay. It 
was three miles from the main land to the 
island. If the captain was in Lincolnville in 
“‘the dead of night,” on a criminal errand, 
what was he doing near Seal Harbor, where 
the Juno was aground, at.four o’clock in the 
morning? If he was the guilty party, he would 


naturally desire to go home before daylight. 
The wind was fair for him to do so, and there 
was enough of it to énable the Juno to make 


the run in less than two hours. It did not 
seem probable, therefore, that the captain had 
gone over to the other side of the bay, three 
miles off his course. Besides, he was not dis- 
guised, but wore his usual gray suit; and 
Hasbrook ought to have been able to recog- 
nize him by his form and his dress even in 
the darkest night. 

Donald was perplexed and disturbed. If 
there was any probability that Captain Shiver- 
nock had committed the outrage, our hero 
was not to be bribed by sixty or six thousand 
dollars to keep the secret. If guilty, he would 
have been more likely to go below and turn in 
than to walk three miles on the island for as- 
sistance, and he would not have gone three 
miles off his course. But Donald determined 
to inquire into the matter, and do his whole 
duty, even if the strange man killed him for 
it. Kennedy was reading his paper while the 
young man was thinking over the case; but, 
having decided what to do, he interrupted the 
ship carpenter again. 

** Are you still out of work, Mr. Kennedy?” 
he asked. ‘ 

‘‘Tam; and I think I shall go to Bath next 
week,” replied Kennedy. 
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**T know of a job for you.” 

**Do you, lad? I don’t want to move away 
from Belfast, and I should be glad to get work 
here. What's the job?” 

‘* We are going to build a yacht of the size 
of the Sea Foam.” 

“Who?” inquired the workman. 

‘*My mother and I intend to carry on my 
father’s business.” 

“And you wish me to manage it for you?” 

‘No; I intend to manage it myself,” added 
Donald, confidently. 

‘* Well, lad, you are clever enough to do it; 
and if you are like your father, I shall be glad 
to work for you.” 

The wages were agreed upon, and Kennedy 
promised to be at the shop on Monday morn- 
ing, to assist the young boat-builder in select- 
ing the stock for the Maud. Donald walked 
to the house of Captain Shivernock. In the 
yard he found Sykes, the man who did all sorts 
of work for his employer, from taking care of 
the horses up to negotiating mortgages, Don- 
ald had occasionally been to the house, and 
he knew Sykes well enough to pass the time 
of day with him when they met in the street. 

‘Is Captain Shivernock at home?” asked 
the young man, trying to appear indifferent, 
for he wanted to get as much information in 
regard to the strange man’s movements during 
the last twenty-four hours as possible. 

‘No, he is not,” replied Sykes, who to some 
extent aped the manners of his eccentric em- 
ployer. 

‘Not at home!” exclaimed Donald, who 
had not expected this answer, though he had 
not found his own boat at her moorings on 
his return from the excursion with the fleet. 

** Are you deaf, young man?” 

‘*No, sir; not at all.” 

‘“*Then you heard me say he was not at 
home,” growled Sykes. 

‘*T want to see him very much. Will he be 
long away?” asked Donald. 

“T can’t tell you. He won't come back till 
he gets ready, if it isn’t for a month.” 

**Of course not; but I should like to know 
when I can probably see him.” 

‘* You can probably see him when he comes’ 
home. He started in his boat for Vinal Ha- 
ven early this morning.” 

“This morning?” repeated Donald, who 
wished to be sure on this point. 

“Didn't I say so? This morning. 
comes back when he pleases.” 

‘* When do you expect him?” 

“*T don’t expect him. I never expect him. 
He may be home in five minutes, in five days, 
or five weeks.” 


He 















































































































































































































































































‘* At what time this morning did he go?” 

‘*He left the house at five minutes after four 
this morning, the last that ever was. I looked 
at my watch when he went out at the gate; 
for I was thinking whether or no his boat 
wasn’t aground. Do you want to know what 
he had for breakfast? If you do, you must 
ask my wife, for I don’t know,” growled Sykes. 

**T am very anxious to see him,” continued 
Donald, without heeding the sulky tones and 
manner of the man. ‘Perhaps he told Mrs. 
Sykes when he should return.” 

‘* Perhaps he did, and perhaps he told her 
how much money he had in his pocket. He 
was as likely to tell her one as the other. You 
can ask her,’’ sneered Sykes. 

As the housekeeper sat on the piazza enjoy- 
ing the cool evening breeze, Donald decided to 
avail himself of this permission, for he desired 
to know how well the two stories would agree. 
He saluted the lady, who gave him a pleasanter 
reception than her bearish husband had ac- 
corded to him. , 

‘‘Mr. Sykes told me that Captain Shiver- 
nock was away from home,” said Donald. 
‘*¢ Can you tell me when he is likely to return?” 

‘** He intended to come back to-night if the 
wind favored him. He went to Vinal Haven 
early this morning, and, as you are a sailor, 
you can tell better than I whether he is likely 
to return to-night,” replied Mrs. Sykes. 

‘“‘The wind is fair, and there is plenty 
of it,’ added Donald. ‘‘What time did he 
leave?” 

‘© About four o’clock. I gave him his coffee 
at half past three, and it must have been about 
four when he went away.” 

If the outrage at Lincolnville had been com- 
mitted in ‘‘ the dead of the night,” it was per- 
fectly evident to Donald that Captain Shiver- 
nock had had nothing whatever to do with it. 
This conclusion was a very great relief to the 
mind of the young man; but he had hardly 
reached it before the captain himself passed 
through the gate, and fixed a searching gaze 
upon him, as though he regarded him as an 
interloper. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
scalp 


—— So important do they think it in China 
that old people should be well cared for, that 
a law was long ago made sparing the life of a 
criminal, who would otherwise be condemned 
to death, provided his parents were old, and 
had no other son or grandson, above the age 
uf sixteen, to work for them. if 
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THE OOMPLAINT OF THE OABIN-BOY. 


From THE FRENCH oF ANATOLE MORANCE. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


W'* did you give me up the other day, 

My mother, to those men called sailors,. 
they 

Who have no love for children, and who speak: 

In anger to them, pleased to hear their weak 

And helpless cries? Ah! thou didst render 
grief 

Less harsh; thy sweet voice ever brought relief. 

If those men cruel are, 

The sea is more terrible far! 

My mother, what hast thou done 

To thy poor little-one? 


In our home, my mother, the bread was very 
black; 

But thy hand gave it, and it seemed to lack 

No sweetness, through thy gentle courtesies ; 

And then I ate it seated on your knees. 

Here is no pity; and, alas! not one 

To love me. When their own repast is done, 

They fling me, in their wrath, 

A morsel with an oath. 

My mother, what hast thou done 

To thy poor little one? 


But what comes now to break my reverie? 

A noise which fills me with anxiety. 

Shrill sounds the master’s whistle; I hear 
him shout — 

“Quit now your hammocks! go, turn out, 
turn out!” 

They all speak low, and each is troubled sore. 

The heavens are on fire; the surges roar; 

The groaning mainmast snaps in twain! 

Great God, this is the hurricane! 

My mother, what hast thou done 

To thy poor little one? 





—— Tne famous porcelain tower at Nanking, 
in China, which still appears in some of our 
books on geography, was destroyed several 
years ago, during the Talping#ebellion. The 
tower was commenced about four hundred and 
fifty years ago,—some authorities give an 
earlier date, — and was nineteen years in build- ° 
ing. The body of the edifice was of brick, of 
which the outer face was covered with slabs of 
glazed porcelain of various colors, principally 
green, yellow, red, and white. This tower was 
two hundred and sixty feet high, and is said to 
have cost four millions of dollars. J/ 
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POETS’ HOMES. 
THOMAS HOOD. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


HE author of Eugene Aram has struck a 

few blows on the human heart which will 
never cease to vibrate. Like Charles Dickens, 
he had a profound sympathy with suffering; 
and, although both have, to a certain extent, 
aroused the indignant criticism of the unco 
righteous, they will both of them live in the 
world’s memory as men whose general services 
to humanity far outweighed their particular 
sins. Of these two great literary benefactors 
to man, Thomas Hood felt the most as man. 
His Song of the Shirt, and his wail over the 
‘one more unfortunate,” came from the depths 
of his inmost heart. There is nothing more 
touching in the realm of poetic feeling than his 
two great songs of woe. In both of these he 
showed an originality and depth which have 
never been equalled. The metres are as unique 
and matchless as the themes. The hard, dry, 
literalness of ‘‘ Stitch, stitch, stitch,” is a di- 
rect and audible echo of the everlasting work 
of the seamstress, and brings before every one 
the heartless toil she is engaged. in, while the 
grand opening of ‘‘One more unfortunate” 


conjures before us the very scene he so power- 


fully and pathetically describes. The old his- 
toric bridge, the dark waters, and the splash 
in the ingulfing stream, are brought vividly 
before us, while the wonderful propriety of the 
cadence fixes the attention like the spell of a 
magician. 

Let me mention an anecdote to show the 
originality of the Bridge of Sighs. It appeared 
for the first time in the initial number of a new 
magazine entitled Hood’s Own. A few days 
before the magazine was published, Horne, 
the author of Orion, brought the proof-sheet 
to my house, and after dinner he read it to my 
guests. There were present, Browning, Mars- 
ton, Tomlins, Tennyson, Southwood Smith, 
and Leigh Hunt. When he had finished, 
Horne asked our opinion. The novelty of the 
metre, the daring simplicity of many of the 
phrases, and the whole scope, were startling. 
They were so unlike the received code of po- 
etical expression, that what is now received as 
an accomplished success provoked comment. 

“Think of it, 
Drink of it, 
Dissolute man,” 
were especially revolting, and Browning and 
Marston took great exceptions to the- poem. 
They thought it almost ludicrous, from the 
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bare simplicity of the thought, and said that it 
would be a decided failure. I am almost 
ashamed to add that I was of their opinion. 
In fact, the Bridge of Sighs was a revelation 
and a revolution, and consequently required 
time to accustom the conventional taste to 
relish it. The human heart has now decided 
that the great brains that sat in judgment were 
all wrong. Hood has as much immortalized 
that nameless suicide by his pen as the sculp- 
tor has the Venus de’ Medici by his chisel. 
He has carved in imperishable words what 
the Grecian artist did in marble, ‘‘a thing of 
beauty,” to live as a sorrow forever. 

Thomas Hood was born 23d of May, 1798, 
in the Poultry, London. His father was the 
senior of the publishing firm of Hood, Ver- 
non, & Sharpe, to whose enterprise the reading 
public of seventy years ago owe the best edi- 
tion of the British classics. Hood’s father had 
written two novels, and his elder brother 
translated some of Petrarch’s sonnets. As 
Hood says, ‘‘ There was a dash of ink in my 
blood which impelled me to become an author.” 

He received his earliest education at an 
academy in Camberwell, in the same house 
where, many years before, Goldsmith had 
toiled as a teacher, and which, some fourteen 
years after Hood had left, had the honor of 
introducing Robert Browning to the mysteries 
of learning. 

Here Hood remained till he was sixteen, 
when he was sent to Scotland, his father’s na- 
tive country, to try what its bracing air would 
do with his weak frame. 

He remained in Dundee two years, and re- 
turned to London, where he was apprenticed 
to Mr. Sands, a wood engraver. But he soon 
got tired of that drudgery, and became a con- 
tributor to the London magazines. His novel 
of Tylney Hall was a comparative failure; but 
his Whims and Oddities, Up the Rhine, and 
his numerous other works, gave him a dis- 
tinguished position in the world of letters. 

But his health had slowly given way under 
the pressure of work, and he died on Satur- 
day, 3d of May, 1845, in his forty-seventh year. 

He was buried in Kensel Green Cemetery, 
near London, where a handsome monument 
is erected over his remains. 

He left a wife and two children, one of 
whom is Tom Hood, Jr., the former editor of 
the London Fun, and a very clever writer. 

A few days before he died, his death-bed 
was cheered by the news that Queen Victoria 
had bestowed a pension of one hundred 
pounds upon him. This sum was afterwards” 
continued to his wife. 
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The very last poem he wrote is full of that 
profound thought and pathos which were the 
chief elements of his nature. 

** Farewell, life! My senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night. 
Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upward steals a vapor chill. 
Strong the earthy odor grows — 
I smell the earth above the rose. 

“Welcome, life! The spirit strives, 
Strength returns, and hope revives ; 
Cloudy shapes and fears forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn. 

O’er the earth there comes a bloom ; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapor cold — 

I smell the rose above the mould.” 

This was written 18th of April, 1845; and 
he died fifteen days afterwards — May 3. 

In person, Thomas Hood was tall, and spare, 
and thin. He had a long, pale face, and in 
appearance resembled somewhat the author 
of Beautiful Snow. In manner, he was quiet 
and retiring, and sparing of his words; but 
what he did say was full of thought and point. 
The great misfortune of his life was his total 
lack of financial prudence. He never knew 
the value of a dollar. He was at once the 
most domestic of men — an excellent husband, 
a tender father, and a devoted friend; but, 
like too many men of a similar character, he 
never faced to-morrow. This trust in the fu- 
ture was at once his consolation and his bane. 
He had also the misfortune to be always at 

variance with his publishers, which in literary 
men fifty years ago was a fatal failing. Poets 
should remember that publishers are only 
tradesmen, and, like butchers and bakers, ever 
more for themselves than for their producers. 
He was also somewhat remiss in his literary 
engagements; and to men who looked on 
genius with cold, calculating eyes, this was 
construed into indolence, and a disregard of 
their interests. 

In justification of publishers, we may alter 
a line of Horace, thus: — 

“* Not to admire’s the only art I know 
To make a publisher rich, and keep him so.” 

We may also add, that we never knew a pub- 
lisher succeed who allowed his author an un- 
limited swing. All who have done so have 
beggared themselves as well as their poet. 





—— IT was a common notion among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, that the flesh of 
sheep bitten by wolves was sweeter than that 
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WHO DISOOVERED AMERIOA? 


BY ETHEL C. GALE. 


se OLUMBUS, to be sure,” answers every 
little boy and girl. 

‘*In what year?” 

**In 1492,” you all reply again. 

Right! all of you. But, no! — you’re wrong; 
that is, if you mean that Columbus was the 
first discoverer of our continent? for he 
wasn’t. The second known European who 
saw the shores of the new world was an Ice- 
lander, named Eric the Red, who, being ban- 
ished from his native land for the space of 
three years, on account of a murder he had 
committed, knew not where to go, and so em- 
barked in his little vessel, —a frail craft, such 
as none of us would like to venture far in, — 
and sailed westward in search of a land about 
which he had heard in his boyhood; for in 
the year 882 an Icelander named Gunnibiurn 
had seen land to the westward, and brought 
the report home with him. 

It was in the year 983 that Eric first saw the 
shores of the land which he called Green. 
“For,” said he, ‘‘if I give it a good name, it 
will cause many to come hither;” and Eric 
intended to found acolony. No one in these 
days would ever think of starting a colony in 
such a cold place; but Greenland better de- 
served its name then than it does now; for 
the glaciers had not then grown over so much 
of the country. 

In the year 1oo1, Lief, the son of Eric, start- 
ed on an exploring expedition. He first sighted 
Labrador. Not liking the looks of it, he sailed 
south to Newfoundland, thence to Nova Scotia, 
and finally arrived at a place which he called 
WONDERSTRAND, which is probably the pen- 
insula we call Cape Cod, in Massachusetts. 
But Columbus deserved just as much credit 
for his enterprise as if he had been really the 
first person to see the lands of the western 
hemisphere; for he knew nothing about the 
voyages of these adventurous Northmen, 
Spain was so far from Iceland, and in those 
days there was no communication between 


such distant nations. 
. 


—_———.— 


—— It is a wide-spread custom for men 
who meet or pass a funeral procession to take 
off their hats. This custom accords well with 
common ideas of decorum, and few are aware 
that it is the remains of an old notion or be- 
lief, that there are evil spirits attending the 





of others. 
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body, and that they will be kept in good hu- 
mor by this act of attention. wf 
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‘Gop BLESS THE CHILDER.” 


LOTTIE EAMES; 


OR, 
DO YOUR BEST,AND LEAVE THE REST. 


BY MRS. E. D? N. HATCH. 


CHAPTER III. 
TASTING FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


“2 wake up. What possesses you 
to wander round ‘in that. half-asleep 
style? If that is the way you intend to look 
and act when you go to school, I have but lit- 
tle hope of your excelling any one,” said Mrs. 
Eames, as she glanced from her sewing to 
see her daughter reclining listlessly upon the 
lounge, suppressing yawns. 
‘‘T’ve nothing to ‘do, mamma,” answered 
she, in a discontented tone. 
VOL. XIII. — NO. 235. 7 
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That was Lottie’s trouble — ‘‘ nothing to 
do.” O, how wearily the hours dragged on 
when there were no nests to hunt, no birds to 
watch, no young calves to pet; when Ned had 
shut himself up in, his room, and Jack had 
caterpillars at hand. with which to fights 
her! 

‘‘ Boys always have something to do,” ‘he 
thought; ‘‘ but mamma will not allow me to 
climb trees, and I don’t care to fish.. O, I-wish 
I could do what I please!” and she gave her-: 
self an impatient twist. 

Why should she not? She started up, anda 
flash brightened her eye.. How tiresome rules 
and commands were! .She.had so. wild. and 
strong a desire to, break them all, and do just 
as she wished, that she could not contain her- 
self. 

*‘The queerest girl,” sonenanil Mrs. Eames, 
as Lottie sprang out of the door, seemingly 
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full of life and energy. 
so impulsive!” 

In the mean time the child bounded swiftly 
along the hall, up the stairs, and back into an 
unoccupied room overlooking the orchard. 
There was a low window under the eaves, and 
a line of deserted swallows’ nests overhung it. 
The race, the meadow, the quiet orchard lay 
below, and the sounds came muffled from the 
barn and the kitchen. 

Lottie, stepping cautiously, took a large 
volume from an old chest, and, seating herself 
by the window, opened it. And then the list- 
lessness passed from her face. A glow came 
to her cheek, a light to her eyes, her lips 
moved, tears came, and then changed into 
smiles as the story changed. You could read 
the book in her face. It was the marvellously 
charming tale of Kenilworth, and Lottie had 
found something to do. 

The sun travelled on, and cast a long beam 
into the little window, revealing spider-webs 
and dust in dark corners, But still she con- 
tinued to read. A little mouse crept out of its 
hole, and, emboldened by her silence, came 
close to her, and looked at her with its small, 
bright, black eye. It put its tiny foot on a 


‘*T wish she were not 


piece of paper, startling her by the rustle. 
With a loud-beating heart, she looked fearfully 


round, and the small intruder scampered away. 
Again her eyes sought the page, and the mo- 
ments flew on wings. 

O, how beautiful it was! She was carried 
away from the dullness and stillness with which 
the day had begun. The unplastered roof be- 
came a fairy bower, the stately form of Eliza- 
beth was before her, and the shrinking figure 
in green was Amy Robsart. Scott’s wonderful 
pen had brought the old world to her, and she 
held her breath in the intensity of her interest. 

There was a voice under her window, and, 
crimsoning with the start it gave her, she lis- 
tened to the following conversation between 
her mother and Maggie. 

‘* Maggie, where is Miss Lottie?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am; but I think she’s 
gone fishin’ with Master Jack.” 

**Did you see her go?” 

** No, ma’am; but I heard the boys a sayin’ 
she was goin’, and so I took it for granted 
she did.” 

** Well, then, we’ll have only luncheon to- 
day forme. Mr. Eames is going out to din- 
ner, and the children will not be here. Bring 
it into the library soon. I am going to write, 
and if any one calls, say Iam engaged. Ido 
not wish to be disturbed.” 


A thrill of exultation passed through the | 
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child. She was safe fortheday. Her mamma 
thought she was with the boys, and there was 
the writing that she knew would absorb time 
and attention. So she turned to her book 
again in ecstasy, and had in a moment forgot- 
ten herself. Oblivious of dinner, of the length- 
ening shadows, of her own cramped position, 
of the mice and spiders that had grown bold 
in her presence, she read on andon. At last 
but one page remains. She is holding her 
breath, hoping against hope that Amy will not 
step upon the trap. She hears the whistle; she 
starts, and clasps the volume tightly. An in- 
stant more, and all is over. With streaming 
eyes; she puts down the novel, and sits ina 
trance of delight, and sorrow, and pain, and 
pity. Herheart aches. Why must the charm- 
ing tale have so sad an ending? She sits 
fashioning another for herself, when the sound 
of talking rouses her, and she sees Jack and 
Charlie coming down the meadow path. 

Her brief time of bliss is over. The taste 
of forbidden fruit is turning to bitterness now. 
There is her mother to meet. -All day she has 
been disobeying her express commands. The 
little mouse fgightens her now with its soft 
patter; the spiders make her flesh creep; she 
looks fearfully into the dark corners, and 
steals on tiptoe and backwards down the 
staircase. Chilled, and faint with hunger and 
fright, she reaches the hall. The library door 
is closed. She listens at it a moment, and 
hears the scratching of a pen. What will 
she do? She wrings her hands in perplex- 
ity. Lottie’s nature is not a bold one. She 
is naturally truthful; no schemer, she can 
contrive no plan for keeping her mother in 
ignorance of her day’s proceeding; and, O, 
the terror that strikes her as she thinks of that 
mother’s frown! of the few cold words that 
must fall upon her ear! ; 

She cannot have the courage to confess. 
Her very heart siftks at the thought. Her 
pleasure is over, the pain has come, and the 
day’s enchantment fades away as a dream. 

‘I say, Lottie; look at this string of fish— 
will you? and the lots of frogs we got for bait. 
Charlie caught ten. . There ain’t a little one 
among’em. I’m going to ask mamma if Mag- 
gie mayn’t cook ’em for our supper. I tell 
you, we’re hungry.” 

Jack’s freckled, radiant face shone dowh 
upon a string of small fish, and he put his 
scaly fingers upon Lottie’s shoulder, unheed- 
ing her disgust, while he poured out the story 
of the day’s sport. sh 

‘¢ Where’s mamma?” shouted Charlie. 

Mrs. Eames opened the library door, and 
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the boys, less sensitive and penetrating than 
their sister, disregarded the look .of care in 
her face, and began their story again in ex- 
cited tones. 

‘*Mayn’t Maggie cook ’em, mamma? Now, 
mayn’t she?” was the cry of both. 

‘Yes, yes; run off. Tell her to do it as 
soon as possible, You must be very hungry, 
and I think I shall relish one of those fine fel- 
lows myself.” 

Away they rushed, and Mrs. Eames, turn- 
ing to Lottie, said, — 

‘“‘T hope you wore your gloves and broad 
hat, my dear; and I do not like your staying 
out in the air so long without food.” 

“‘T did not go, mamma,” was on the child’s 
lips; but the words were not audible. She 
could not speak them. Her mother turned 
back to the library again, and Lottie lingered, 
trembling, at her side. 

O for the strength to pour out what was in 
her heart! 

Scratch, scratch went the pen. Her tongue 
formed the words, ‘*I have been reading what 
you told me not to,” again and again; but her 
heart seemed to stand still, her head to turn 
round, if she tried to utter them. 

She took up a piece of paper, and began 
tearing it into fine shreds. There came clearly 


into her mind these words of her mother, 
uttered months ago: — 
‘*My dear, I cannot allow you to read nov- 


els. When you are old enough, I shall not 
object; but now I must be obeyed. My com- 
mand is reason sufficient for you.” 

And since that time she had followed Jeanie 
Deans on her dismal journey, had crept to the 
crack in the wall with Catharine Glover, and 
wept over the disappointments of Prince 
Charlie. Poor Lottie! no wonder that she 
had a guilty start and color if any one spoke 
suddenly toher. Shecarried something about 
with her that she was.ev ing to conceal. 

Ring, ring went the supper-bell. The fish 
were delicious, but Lottie’s appetite was ban- 
ished by her fear of her mother’s discovering 
that she had not been with the boys. 

‘‘Did you catch any of the fish, Lottie?” 
asked Mrs. Eames, trying to unbend and 
make her children feel happy. 

‘* Lottie!” exclaimed Jack. 
soft-hearted. She throws them back into the 
water. Besides —” 

‘*O, see what a bone, mamma,” interrupted 
Louis; and the color came back to his sister’s 
cheek as she found her mamma’s attention 
diverted. 

‘““Yeu don’t eat anything, my dear,” re- 


** Lottie’s too 
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marked Mrs. Eames, a little while afterwards. 
‘* Exercise does not give you.an appetite. Per- 
haps the sun was too hot.” 

She looked at the little girl, who struggled 
for an instant with her feelings, and then 
burst into tears. 

‘““Why, why, how foolish!” continued her 
mother, always impatient at the sight of tears. 
‘*Go and lie down on the lounge. You are 
nervous;” and she relapsed into her accus- 
tomed stern silence, awing the boys into 
quietness, and chilling their boisterous spirits 
by her looks. 

Depressed and anxious, the child lingered 
near her mother, waiting for the sound of 
Ned’s return. At last he came; but he brought 
no, comfort; for Lottie could not find it in her 
heart to whisper the story of deception and 
wrong-doing into his kind ear, even when the 
opportunity offered. The sorrowful look in 
his eyes would have been harder to bear than 
her mother’s scorn and anger. 

She went to kiss him good night, and the 
dejection in her whole appearance seemed to 
attract his attention. ; 

‘‘ Well, Lottie, what have you been doing 
all day?” he asked. ‘‘Have you been lone- 
some without me?” 

**O, no; she’s been fishing with the boys,” 
answered Mrs. Eames, before Lottie could 
speak. 

‘‘ Fishing!” exclaimed Ned. ‘‘ Why, thatis 
something new for you— isn’t it? I thought 
you did not like it.” 

There was no answer, excepting in a bent 
head, and all the sweetness of the morning 
had turned to bitterest sour. 

How could the child pray, with that uncon- 
fessed sin on her conscience? She dared not 
sleep without kneeling by her bed first; but 
the words came with sobs, and she knew that 
she was wilfully shutting herself out from the 
Father, and had no right to his protection. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CATHARINE MACKAY. 


Tue next day it rained slowly, steadily, in- 
cessantly. Lottie had some young chickens, 
for which she provided by covering the coop 
with carpet, and part of the time was occupied 
in feeding with a spoon three young children 
of Soapy’s. She, ungrateful cat, had deserted 
her offspring in the hour of their utmost need, 
and her mistress’s untiring efforts were neces- 
sary to keep life in the blind, helpless things. 

Mrs. Eames had doomed them to the pond, 
as the greatest mercy; but Lottie’s pitiful 
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pleading had prevailed, and their lives were 
spared for future warfare upon rats and mice. 
So she took the very smallest spoon she could 
find, and opened the little mouths with gentle 
fingers, and warmed them with milk, packing 
the round creatures away into cotton after 
each performance. 

Ned had assisted the last time; the pussies 
were comfortable, and Lottie took her stand 
by the window to watch the drops splashing 
down into the race, one by one. 

It looked rather desolate. The leaves hung 
their heads, and the turkeys, venturing out for 
a moment, gobbled mournfully, with their 
wings drooping and wet. 

Lottie had resisted her strong desire to 
seek the little room up stairs successfully. so 
far; but she now began to feel that the tempt- 
er was growing too strong for her. 

She fancied herself seated with her book 
open, and her heart gave a great bound. 

Who does not appreciate the delight of an 
interesting book on a rainy day? 

She had ventured to say, — 

**Mamma, I wish I had a book;” but Mrs. 
Eames had answered, — 

‘*Well, there is the Life of Washington, 
or the History of France, or, if you are in 
need of occupation, here are handkerchiefs 
to hem.” 

Lottie’s undisciplined mind craved more ex- 
citing food than biography or history, and 
the idea of hemming handkerchiefs in a quiet 
room on a rainy day was intolerable. 

** Look, Lot; see that puddle! The water 
runs over those stones, and makes a cataract. 
I wish mother would let us go out—don’t 
you?” said Jack. 

‘Yes; but she won’t,” answered Lottie. 
‘* And, O, dear, rainy days are so tiresome! ” 

‘“*There’s an old woman coming over the 
bridge,” exclaimed Charlie. ‘‘Her cloak is 
dripping. Don’t she look tired, though?” 

The children crowded to the window, at- 
tracted by this new object of interest, and 
’ watched the old woman toiling up the slippery 
path to the kitchen door. 

Four rosy faces greeted her entrance into 
the house, and were turned inquiringly upon 
her. 

‘* God bless the childer,” she said, courtesy- 
ing, while the little ones shrank shyly back at 
the sound of her voice. 

**Might I see the misthress?” continued the 
woman, as she stood by the door, the water 
falling on the floor in a little pool. 

Four fleet-footed messengers invaded the 
parlor at once, and four young voices cried 


é 
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out in the same breath, ‘‘ There’s a woman in 
the kitchen to see you, mamma.” 

Mrs. Eames put down her sewing, and fol- 
lowed the eager children into the presence of 
the beggar woman. 

She still stood by the door, and was trem- 
bling with a chill; the tears were rolling down 
her cheeks now, and her voice was mournful 
and unsteady, as she pleaded that — 

‘©The lady would look at her paper, and 
give her charity for the sake of her own little 
ones.” 

Mrs. Eames read the paper, and then said, — 

**So you have lived in Mr. Carter’s family. 
I know Mr. Carter, and I presume your story 
is quite true. You must have some dry clothes, 
and rest yourself to-day. Maggie, make this 
woman comfortable. Your name is Catharine 
Mackay, you say?” 

‘Yes, ma’am; but if ye plase, I'd be afther 
gettin’ on in me journey. It is a sore heart I 
have for my childer, and I'd like to get to ‘em 
soon;” and a sob choked her. 

“‘It shall make no difference. I will send 
you to the station to-morrow in a wagon, so 
that you will not be detained.” 

‘Thank ye, ma’am; thank ye, ma’am,”’ said 
Catharine, with anothercourtesy. ‘‘ May pov- 
erty never lift the latch of your door, bless 

e.” 

3 ‘* And now, children, come away. Maggie, 
you will see that this woman has dry clothes, 
and some warm food, as soon as you can get 
both for her,” continued Mrs. Eames; and the 
unwilling little ones were obliged to force 
themselves back into the gloom of the parlor 
once more, with their curiosity ungratified. 

‘¢ Who is she? What is she, mamma? What 
does she want? Where is she going? Why 
does she go about in the rain?” were some of 
the questions poured forth by the little ones. 

‘* She is a woman, the paper says, who has 
lived as wall the family of Mr. Carter 
for nearly a year. Her wages and whatever 
the charity of others may contribute are to be 
used in bringing her five little children from 
Ireland to this country. I suppose her story 
is true, as she has lived with the Carters, and 
they ought to know,” answered Mrs. Eames. 

‘¢ When she has rested, and has finished 
eating, mamma, may we go and see her?” 
begged Lottie. 

“Yes; but you must not annoy her with 
questions.” 

Hereupon there was a shower of promises, 
and a dance of pleasure, in which the work- 
basket was overturned, and the spools scat- 
tered upon the floor. . 
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For a wonder, mamma did not chide, and 
the time of waiting was spent in various ex- 
peditions to the kitchen door to see how mat- 
ters were progressing. 

‘*T say, Lottie, she looks jolly in Maggie’s 
things; but what a funny cap!” whispered 
Jack, after his return from a reconnoitre 
through a crack in the door. 

‘* And she’s begun to eat,” reported Charlie, 
after an interval of two minutes, as if he had 
been viewing an animal in a cage. ‘ 

‘‘The tears are running down her cheeks,” 
was Lottie’s comment, in her turn. 

Little Louis opened the door softly, when 
his time came for peeping, and walking up to 
the old woman, put his little hand into hers, 
and said tenderly, in a coaxing tone, ‘‘ Don't 
cry.” 

This was a signal for a rush from the whole 
party, and the kitchen was soon alive with 
young voices, eager with offers of help and 
consolation. ; 

‘*Yere intintions are good, bless ye, dar- 
lints,” said the old woman; ‘but it’s me heart 
that’s broke intirely; ” and she sobbed aloud. 

‘Is it about your children?” asked Lottie. 

‘Yes, miss. It’s night and day I’m long- 
ing for a sight of their faces. A year’s a long 
time when one has the heart-break.” 


“But why did you leave them?” asked 
Jack. 
‘Tt was the poverty,” answered the woman. 


‘* May it never lift the latch of your door.” 

‘*Were there any as little as me?” asked 
Louis, lifting his face. 

“Yes, bless yere purty face; and a baby 
that’s gone to Paradise since I left.” 

The children were silent. They had no 
words of comfort; but their looks were elo- 
quent with pity and interest. 

‘“How did it happen} that you came to 
America to leave them?” ed Charlie, after 
a little while. ¥ 

‘It’s a long story,” beggm the woman, with 
asigh. ‘‘Me husband was stiddy till the hard 
times come, and the agent oppressed us. Ye 
see, we were on Colone] Lindsay’s estate, and 
he was a grand man, wastin’ his time in Lon- 
don, leavin’ his affairs to go to wrack and ruin. 
O'Brien had care for nothing but to screw the 
rent from us, and sometimes it was like takin’ 
our‘hearts’ blood. At last he jined the White 
Boys.” 

‘*Who were they?” inquired Lottie. 

‘‘Jist a band as desperit and starved as 
himself, that vowed vengeance on them as 
ground us down. They never took it without 





first sendin’ warnin’, though; but a man as 
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had a word from the White Boys was sure his 
hour were come. The peraties failed that 
year, and when the famine had most come on 
us, Colonel Lindsay come out from London, 
and his two young ladies were kind to the 


‘poor. 


**Many’s ‘the sup they brought me—the 
youngest lookin’ like an angel, but with the 
sorrow in her eyes, too. Ye see her lover was 
out o’ favor wid the colonel, and there had 
been harsh words between’em. The colonel 
turned him out of doors,.and so the young 
lady had this pain in her heart, wearin’ her 
cheek thin, and givin’ her the sad look. They 
did say the young gentleman had gone to the 
bad, and there was wild stories about his 
doin’s with the White Boys.” 

The eyes of the children were distended; 
they were impatient at the slightest interrup- 
tion. 

‘*At last, ye see, there were nothin’ for it 
but to look for service, and he got work wid 
Colonel Lindsay, who didn’t know nothin’ of 
the White Boy doin’s. 

‘*T had to leave the childer, too, -and: got a 
place as laundress at a lady’s, twelve miles 
from our hut. Me eldest were trustworthy, 
and minded for the little ones the best she 
could. Well, I worked me fingers to the bone, 
and many’s the time afther dark I trudged 
home to see me babies. They were a thrivin’ 
well, but the baby, and he were puny from the 
first. He pined for somethin’ besides peraties, 
and it made me a sore heart to have nothin’ 
to give him. And then it was like to be the 
death of me to part from him, a holdin’ up his 
hands, and cryin’, ‘Mammy, mammy !’as if he 
could not let me go. 

‘* By and by it got harder and harder, and 
he got into bad ways up at Colonel Lindsay’s, 
and was turned off. Me lady was hard sey 
too, andI had no pay for a bit, and the chil- 
der were in a strait. The windy nights were 
comin’ on, and it was bitter cold. There was 
company in the house, and me evenin’s was 
takin up with the flutin’s and plaitin’s, and so 
I could not see them at home so often. 

» “Well, it wore on me, till the housekeeper 
said I was always a sighin’ and lookin’ like a 
ghost. I depended on him to look afther ’em 
a little; but, bless ye, he was of no account. 
There come a snow storm one night, and I 
could not sleep. The dogs howled, and the 
wind was high. It seemed as if it cried, 
‘Bread, bread, bread!’ all the time in me 
Nannie’s voice; and at last I got up, and 
started for home. It must uv been three 
o’clock in the mornin’, I belave; and whin I 
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opened the back door, the great dog came 
howlin’ and whinin’ towards me. There was 
a little white heap lyin’ at the door, and I fell 
over it. It was me Nannie. The want had 
been sore on ’em at home, and he never come 
near ’em. She started for me, and the storm 
overtook her. The snow was her windin’- 
sheet.” 

**O, she was of dead!” exclaimed Lottie; 
and even Jack rubbed his eyes with his sleeve, 
while Charlie made grimaces to hide his tears, 
and Louis sobbed. 

**'Yis, miss,” continued the woman, wiping 
her eyes, ‘‘she was dead, and all my tears 
couldn’t bring her to life. I travelled home to 
the others with a sore heart; but there was 
another sorrow comin’ on us. He met the 
colonel, and threatened him, and the colonel 
shot him with his pistol, and then we was 
alone wid the poverty and grief.” 

‘* What did they do with the colonel?” said 
Jack. 

‘* Well, they couldn’t do nothin’; but the 
White Boys vowed revenge, and the family 
wanted to leave the country; but that man 
feared no one, and nothin’ could persuade 
him. By and by he got his warnin’, and they 
do say it were in the handwritin’ of Miss 
Mary’s lover. 

** One evenin’ there came a bangin’ of stones 
and brickbats agin the doors and winders, 
smashin’’em in; and that man went out alone 
to the mob that were howlin’ about. The 
young ladies clung to him, but he would go, 
and, just as he raised his pistol to fire into the 
men, a ball struck him, and he fell dead. 

‘“They said Miss Mary’s sweetheart fired 
the shot that struck her father. Ske did not 
believe it, at any rate, and.none could prove it. 
He said he wrote the warnin’ to frighten Col- 
onel Lindsay into removin’ away, and that he 
came there that evenin’ to see Miss Mary be- 
fore he left Ireland.” 

“Did they hang him?” inquired Jack. 

‘*No; they could not prove anything, and 
he got off.” 

** And what did the lady do?” asked Lottie. 


‘*She died, the angel,” was the answer.- 


‘‘Afther that, ye see, I could not leave the 
childer to work; but they told us stories of the 
money to be got in Ameriky, and how I could 
go over first, and make a way for the young 
uns. Bridget Malone, me sisther, took “em, 
and I crossed the salt sea.alone. It couldn’t 
be salter nor the tears I shed for them as were 
left behint. And ye see, when I got here, I 
went as cook to Mrs. Carter, and the sore in 
me heart got worse and worse, till it seemed 
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as if it were burnin’ a hole through. By and 
by a red spot came over the place that ached 
so hard, and when Biddy wrote me the baby 
was dead, it broke out and left a hole there. 
And thin the kind lady made me tell her me 
sthory, and Mr. Carter gave me money to 
sind.” 

‘*Was he kind?” asked Lottie, in wonder. 

‘Kind, miss? Bless him! though he’s a 
heretic.” 

Poor Lottie thought of the lawsuit, and was 
sorely puzzled. She did not know whether it 
was quite loyal to mamma to appreciate Mr. 
Carter’s kindness. 

“Then your troubles were over?” ques- 
tioned Jack. 

** Alack, no! It has been five months since, 
and never a word have we heard. There was 
no ship lost; but it’s meself that’s goin’ back 
to see about ’em. If ye can think what 
the cravin’ for food is to them as is dyin’ 
of starvation, ye may know a little uv what I 
feel to see me childer. Day and night the 
achin’ is there, and me heart strains and 
pants to get to ’em.” 

The tears streamed from her eyes. Great 
sighs burst from her. Her breast heaved, and 
she concluded her pitiful story amid half- 
choking sobs from her little audience. 

‘And have you money enough?” cried 
Jack. 

‘Almost. Ye see, the people have been 
good, and give me something wherever I 
go.” 

Out rushed the four, and begged with clam- 
orous voices the well-hoarded store from 
mamma; nor were they satisfied till Ned and 
she had made up the sum sufficient to take 
Catharine Mackay to Ireland, and bring her 
children to the land of plenty. 

She left, next morning with the good wishes 
of the family; ang Lottie added a clause to 
her usual evenin ayer, in which she prayed 
fervently for Catharine Mackay and her chil- 


dren. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— Durine the time of Henry VIII. the 
prices of beef, pork, &c., were fixed by law. 
Beef and pork were a halfpenny a pound; 
mutton was three farthings. This act was re- 
pealed in consequence of the complaints 


against such high prices. It was at this time 
butchers were directed to sell their meat by 
weight—in 1570. ‘*The best pig or goose 
sold for four pence; a good capon for three 
or four pence; and a chicken for a penny.” 
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SPLIT VERSES. 
From THE Recorps OF THE QUEER. 


BY GEORGE 8S. BURLEIGH. 


PLIT verses have an honorable antiquity 
and a noble pedigree. It was the great 
Virgil, who, having written, without signing, 
a famous couplet to Augustus, and seeing the 
honor and the reward go to another, invented 
the split verse to catch his thief by. Under 
the first couplet he placed his claim, and the 
half of a line four times repeated, ‘‘ Sic vos 
non vobis” making the beginning of each line 
of a stanza. Augustus called on the pretender 
to fill them out, but he was unable to do it. 
Then Virgil came forward, completed the 
lines, and thus exposed the humbug, who 
changed his name, and settled in New Jersey, 
where he can still be heard plaintively singing, 
‘Rock me to sleep, mother!” 

Had Mr. Bathyllus possessed half the wit 
of any seven of our ingenious company, he 
would have finished the verses in seven differ- 
ent ways, and astonished Cesar, if he failed 
to convince Virgil. 

On a certain wintry night, the council being 
in session, with a proper quorum, namely, 
two girls, and the Senior, with a boy to tend 
the fire, the Senior proceeded to draw a poem 
from his desk, and with the scissors cut it 
from top to bottom through the middle, and 
give one half to Lumine, and the other to 
Charis, with orders to complete the lines 
without consulting the remainder of the text. 
For poetry, like the polype, should be vital all 
through, and self-restorative in any section. 

The two slices of the poem stood together 
thus : — 
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the battle; Charis had the rhymes, which are 
certainly more than half. Now, if you read 
down the half lines without crossing, over to 
find their other, if not “ better, half,” you will 
see readily enough that the subject must have 
been a snow-fall. So, when they fell to, no 
wonder that both writers came out with the 
same picture; but, as positively neither knew 
what the other had, the resemblances are 
really striking. 

I repeat Lumine’s part, as her first line is 
identical with the original. ; 


SNOW. 


A cunning build 
When down the vales 
And on the walls 

The Parian wreaths 
Upon the dull 

A glittering slope, 
The leafless hedge 
Thick crowded tufts 
The very posts 
Bedecked with wool 
The currant twigs 
The quince yields burst 
And where the church 
To deeper si 
Upheaves the mound 
In mid swell checked, 
On their veiled head- 
The snow-wreaths hang 
Angelic winds, 

Mute watches o’er 


er is the snow 

the north winds blow, 
he lightly twines 

like clinging vines. 
plain heaves the hill, 
yet calm and still ; 
again grows gay, 

on every spray ; 
appear to-night 

ly snow-caps white. 
bear many a plume ; 
ing bud and bloom ; 
yard guards repose, 
lence hushed, he goes, 
with graceful sweep, 
where loved ones sleep ; 
stones, bent aboye, 
like forms of love — 
who furl, to share 

the slumberers there. 


The lines of Charis dance off to a different 
tune, but they restore the head to the polype 


very like his own. 


SILENT SNOW. 


Chief wizard of wint 
Hither and thither 

On the forest trees they 
Till temple columns 
Over the old 


A cunning build 
When down the vales 
And on the walls 

The Parian wreaths 
Upon the dull 

A glittering slope 

The leafless hedge- 
Thick crowded tufts 
The very posts 
Bedecked with wool 
The currant twigs 
The quince yields burst 
And where the church 
To deeper si 
Upheaves the mound 
In mid swell checked, 
On their veiled head- 


er is the snow 

his fairies go, 

hang, flake by flake, 
scrolls they make. 

brown roof it piles 

of marble tiles ; 

row fast assumes 

of orange blooms ; 

look janty, so 

by caps of snow. 


- are carded rolls ; 


ing cotton-bolls ; 
yard fills the dell, 
lence folded well, 

of every grave, 

a white-capped wave, 
stones, lithely curled, 
like half unfurled 


A princely cover 

By magic the hedge- 

A tropic richness 

Post and pillar 

Crowned with their crystal 
The garden-pickets 

And the weeds are all burst 
Where the lowly church 
In shadow and si 

A pure white pall makes 
On the dead sea’s surface 
Around its head- 

Are folded snow-wreaths, 
And stainless banners 
Their watch and ward o’er 


er is the snow; 

his fairies go. 

hang, flake by flake, 
and scrolls they make. 
brown roof it piles 
of marble tiles. 

row fast assumes 

of orange blooms. 
look janty so, 

ly caps of snow. 

are carded rolls ; 

ing cotton-bolls. 

yard fills the dell, 
lence folded well, 

of every grave, 

a white-capped wave, 
stones lithely curled 
like half-unfurled 

of them who keep 

a loved one’s sleep. 


The boy who tended the fire had stood with 


The snow-wreaths hang 
Angelic wings, 
Mute watches o’er 


of them who keep 
a loved one’s sleep. 


Lumine had the opening of the lines with 
the capital letters, which, in poetry, are half 





open mouth, and poker lifted, sceptre-wise, a 
silhouette of curiosity, blotted against the 
white wall for a good quarter of an hour, 
while the Senior was reading the dovetailed 
lines; then, as a privileged member, he 


ig. 
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suddenly brought down his poker with a 
contemptuous bang, and blurted out, — 

**Psho! that’s nothin’. I ¢ud dew that; it 
couldn’t be nothin’ but snow, anyheow!” 

‘Well, boy,” quoth the Senior, ‘‘ what 
would you have it?” 

‘*Hev it? Id hev it suthin’ ’twan’t so easy 
as slidin’ deown hill, right in the old ruts, — 
suthin’ or uther ’twan’t a bit like it any way.” 

** Well said, O critic; what shall be the 
subject?” 

‘* Anything ’a’tain’t snow; them Pyramids 
the schoolmaster wus blowin’ about to-day, 
that a Faro nigger built thirty thousand year 
ago; orthesea, or thecomet —or—anything!” 

‘All right, Mentor. Iwill take the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, though not built by Pharaoh 
Necho, and not quite so old as the pre-Adamic 
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hills; and you, Lumine, may try the Ocean, 
with your initial words, and give me the 
rhymes which are really more snowy.” 

Bagley set himself face to the wall, and 
plunged in for a transformation of his cut 
polype into a saurian, while Lumine, with her 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling, looked straight 
at the north-east upper corner. of the room, to 
catch the winged inspiration in a spider’s web 
that hung there. The fire-boy collapsed with 
some word muttered for the Senior, not héard, 
about ‘Necho, or nigger—it’s no odds, 
for I seen one o’ them fellers in a mummy box, 
an’ he wus blacker’n yer shew!” 

After a severe wrestle with the Muse, or, 
more correctly, after a fierce try with the 
Machine, Bagley’s half of a snow storm had 
become 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


Blood and sweat to yonder walls are as to wat 
Hardened into crystals like the frost king’s where 
Slave work slowly piles the granite, as the sprites 
And the monstrous pyres are builded like the domes 
Sloping from their broad foundations flatly the 
Laying on the upheaved masses polished sheaths 
Hoary tombs of ancient tyrants, where each dark b 
Illumined blackness, and an odor other than 
Deemed they that the very desert might indeed 
With those huge petrific flame tongues turned to chil 
Sands are spun there by the whirlwinds, as by girls 
And old skulls lie scorched and empty, like decay 
Foot by foot the sand-drift rises, yard above 

And the very tombs are buried, to new si 


Desolation’s arid surges, on the crest 


Break and pour their dreary sand-showers, seething like 
While the venomed asp of Ammon, ’twixt the warm 
Threats the climber, who far upward sees a mist, 
Pinions of the grim Abaddon, spirit, chief 

Vigils round destruction’s temple, even as o’er 


What we do not care to have is always 


prompt. When the Senior Counsellor had 
read his effort, with a certain air, that the boy 
who tends the fire mentally interpreted in his 
vulgar way, ‘‘How is that for high?” that 
critical youth felt challenged to make answer 
to his fancied query, which he did senten- 
tiously. 

“Hump! yer done it! but yer had to heva 
ten-acre lot to turn reound in!” 

‘*Boy, you run out and get some wood!” 





er is the snow, 

his fairies go. 

hang flake by flake, 
and scrolls they make ; 
brown roof it piles, 
of marble tiles. 

row fast assumes 

of orange blooms ; 
look janty so, 

ly caps of snow? 

are carded rolls, 

ing cotton bolls. 
yard, fills the dell, 
lence folded well. 

of every grave, 

a white-capped wave, 
stones lithely curled, 
like half unfurled 
of them that keep 

a loved one’s sleep. 


It was just a slight wince; you could see the 
Senior was a little nettled; for he had flattered 
himself that his grafting was a model of 
handiwork. The wood-box being already 
heaped, young Graceless only grinned behind 
his sleeve, and subsided into a corner, to wait 
for Lumine to come down out of the clouds, 
— metaphor for the cobwebs in the north-east 
upper corner of the room, — whither she had 
sent up her genius after inspiration. She 
‘¢ entered an appearance” soon, to this result. 


THE OCEAN. 


A cunning build 
When down the vales 
And on the walls 
The Parian wreaths 
Upon the dull 

A glittering slope 
The leafless hedge 
Thick crowded tufts 
The very posts, 
Bedecked with wool 


er is Neptune gray, the grand old king of the sea, 

of his mountain waves his white foam-coursers flee ; 
that he rears against his black cliffs beetling high, 

of curling foam in their dimpled beauty lie. 

waste rising now the sun’s all-changing smile 

makes every wave, a shining, emerald pile. 

no more is changed, when at spring’s light touch see we 
of blossoms bright, than the sun-transfigured sea. 

that dark and grim, as warning beacons stand, 

ly foam-wreaths, seem to wave a greeting hand. 





. THE WOLF TRIBUTE. 


The currant twigs 
The quince yields burst 
And where the church 
To deeper si 

_ Upheaves the mound 
In mid swell checked, 
On their veiled head 
The snow-wreaths hang 
Angelic wings 
Mute watches o’er 


‘‘ Bravo!” cried the Senior, determined to 
have the first word, and save this bit of ingen- 
ious dovetailing from the hands of the young 
Philistine. ‘That is a hundred times better 
than the original. I have a mind to cut all 
my verses into mince-meat, and let you plant 
them in your garden, to raise cows-lips, ox-alis, 
and beefsteak geraniums; you do so make 
these fragments to bloom with your fancy!” 
But he needn’t have feared the young Philis- 
tine, for that juvenile had, what stands with 


THE WOLF TRIBUTE. 
BY ROTHA. 


OWARDS the close of the tenth century, 
in the fourth year of his reign, King Ed- 


gar, surnamed the Peaceable, held his court 
at his royal city of Chester, where eight tribu- 
tary sovereigns came to do him homage. 
About this time the border counties of Eng- 
land, especially those adjoining Wales, were 
infested with wolves, and the inhabitants 
made piteous complaints of the injuries sus- 
tained by their flocks and herds from the fre- 
quent attacks of these ferocious creatures. 
Even their children were not safe, and the 
young sovereign, while inclined to believe 
these accounts exaggerated, resolved to insti- 
tute a grand wolf-hunt. For many days they 
hunted with great success, killing large num- 
bers of the murderous beasts, until the dogs 
were wearied out, and many of them wounded 
in their fierce conflicts. Finding that his gal- 
lant wolf-hounds refused the chase, King Ed- 
gar proposed that each of the royal hunters 
should go forth alone, and trust to his hunt- 
ing-spear or bow for victory. .The monarchs 
pledged their regal bracelets that whoever 
should bring back as a trophy the head of a 
were-wolf should have a golden drinking- 
horn presented to him, and a chain of the 
jewels with which these princely ornaments 
were enriched. The counties of Cheshire and 
Shropshire were at this time subject to the 
ravages of a monstrous were-wolf (a name 
given to those animals of distinguished fe- 








with their ruby drops, in his coral a rival meet ; 

ing blooms in sooth less fair than his sea-moss sweet, 
of the sea-king, built of corals white, below, 

lence hushes all the dark deep’s silent flow, 

of silver sand over men whose hearts of glee 

heave only now with the heaving of the sea. 

s the mosses droop, as far away, on land, 

on brothers’ graves by the sea breeze never fanned ; 
that hover there still keep, in their love for all, 

these sleeping ones in Neptune’s silent hall. 


many a critic, instead of taste, his personal 
preference. A smile from Lumine called out 
his verdict, without a word of invitation. 

‘*That’s hunky!” 

Herewith the session rose, and the last 
word that was audible in the buzz of all 
voices, was a gentle reminder to the boy who 
tends the fire to ‘“‘attempt to conform his 
dialect to the approved idoms of polite society, 
as he might some day be President of the 
United States.” Poor fellow! 


rocity which had tasted human blood), and 
in quest of this formidable foe the party sepa- 
rated. King Edgar found himself, after many 
devious wanderings, in a wild but open coun- 
try, near a rivulet dividing the counties of 
Cheshire and Shropshire, and a column of 
blue smoke beyond some fields already ripe 
for harvest warned him of the vicinity of a 
Saxon homestead. It was, indeed, the resi- 
dence of Redwald, a country gentleman, or 
Jranklin, as he was called, whose two children 
were prominent actors in the scene about to 
ensue. Edith, the elder, had already, once 
before, almost cost her infant brother’s life by 
her rash disregard of her father’s orders. She 
was wilful and disobedient, and, having lost 
her mother, was almost uncontrolled; so that, 
when her father’s back was turned, she fol- 
lowed her own wayward fancies. 

Having, one day, taken her baby brother 
from his nurse, she carried him to the river- 
side, and left him to amuse himself on the 
bank, while she waded in the stream. The 
child crawled ‘to the very. edge, and would 
have fallen into the water during his careless 
sister’s absence, had he not been rescued just 
in time by Selred, an orphan boy, whom 
Edith had often treated with great unkind- 
ness. When she now came up to seek her 
little brother, Selred insisted on himself re- 
storing Edwy to his father; but Edith dreaded 
her hot-tempered parent’s anger, and a strug- 
gle ensued. At this critical moment, Redwald 
himself came up, and the angry girl, showing 
her wet clothes, accused Selred of having 


» 
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taken her charge from her, and pushed her 
into the brook. 

The hasty franklin severely punished the 
innocent boy, who would not defend himself 
at Edith’s expense. But her heart reproached 
her for such baseness, especially when she 
afterwards heard that her father’s complaint 
to Selred’s cruel uncle and guardiah entailed 
upon him further punishment. 

It was the beginning of harvest when the 
adventure which we are about to relate oc- 
curred. Edith had again, and in defiance of 
her father’s injunction, taken Edwy to the 
river side, although she had heard many tales 
of the were-wolf’s ravages. While the two 
children were playing together, unconscious 
of danger, a low growl caught Edith’s fright- 
ened ear, and looking up in horror, she saw 
the glowing eyes and bristling hairs of the 
dreaded monster on the opposite bank. Clasp- 
ing her brother in her arms, she screamed, 
‘Help! help! —the were-wolf! the were- 
wolf!” and was luckily heard by Selred, who 
was reaping in an adjoining field. He rushed 
to the rescue, courageously placing himself 
before the helpless pair, and brandishing his 
sickle in menace to the ferocious beast. The 
stream was at this point very narrow, and the 
wolf, gnashing his long, white teeth, had just 
gathered himself up for the fatal spring, when 
the twang of a bow-string was heard, and an 
arrow with unerring aim arrested the mon- 
ster’sbound. Theshaftwas from King Edgar’s 
hand; and riding up as soon as he ascer- 
tained: that their enemy was slain, he greeted 
the children, and commended Selred’s cour- 
age. As Edith, with many tears of penitence, 
besought her injured champion’s forgiveness, 
which was readily accorded, the king’s in- 
quiries drew forth their little history, and 
Edgar, pleased with Selred’s magnanimity, 
offered to take him to Chester as his page. 
‘“*Come, my gallant little friend,” he said; 
** we will cut off the wolf’s head, and go to- 
gether.” 

The king’s mandate was supreme; s0, with- 
out waiting for his cruel uncle’s consent, Sel- 
red proceeded at once to Chester with his 
royal master. The bracelets were awarded to 
the king by right of his grisly trophy; but 
when he related the exploits of his youthful 
page, and would have bestowed them on him, 
there was a general murmur of approbation. 
Each of the kings ransomed his bracelet for 
fifty crowns of gold, placing the amount in 
Edgar’s hands until Selred should be old 
enough to enjoy his wealth. As the Welsh 
princes complained of the heavy tribute im- 
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posed on them by the King of England, Ed- 
gar released them from the tax, exacting, in- 
stead, the annual tfibute of three hundred 
wolves’ headg. By the punctual discharge of 
this obligation, the fierce beasts were in three 
years’ time almost extirpated throughout 
England and Wales. 


PANDORA. 
BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


HERE was once a beautiful woman, who 

was called Pandora. She didn’t live as 
we do, nor in such a world, but was one of a 
great many beings of the imagination; and, 
as itis desirable for you to know something 
of them, I shall commence with her story. 

When you visit art galleries, and see fine 
paintings and sculpture, there will be a great 
kmany things that you cannot appreciate nor 
understand, unless you have some knowledge 
of mythology. But as we are not exactly 
studying it now, I shall tell you from time to 
time of the different characters, hoping to in- 
terest, and suggest a more extended acquaint- 
ance with what is often the groundwork of 
some of our finest and most elegant literature. 

Pandora lived in the “‘ olden time,” among 
the gods and goddesses of her airy world, a 
happy queen. All honors and offerings were 
laid at her feet. Venus, in a gracious mood, 
gave her beauty of the rarest kind. Mercury 
came with his ‘‘ winged feet,” and taught her 
to clothe her words with eloquence and power. 
Minerva added wisdom, that she might avoid 
the errors and dangers of life, and Apollo, in 
generous sympathy, brought music and all 
the harmonies of sound, to crown an existence 
already rich and full to overflowing with every 
good. 

So many accomplishments gave her her 
name, which means “‘all-gifted.” She was very 
rich, and lived in a palace surrounded by 
magnificent gardens. At that time, there was 
nothing in the whole world half so delightful 
as Pandora’s home. Every luxury and de- 
light that fancy or ingenuity could imagine 
was there. Chosen companions were always 
at her side, who anticipated every wish, and 
seemed: only to exist for her pleasure or im- 
provement. Birds of wonderful plumage built 
their nests in the pretty groves, and sang 
their songs in harmony with the general joy. 
Perpetual sunshine ripened the most luscious 
fruits, and warmed with life plants and blos- 
soms of every conceivable kind. There was 





nothing more to be desired; and the life of 
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Pandora, with everything pertaining toit, was 
perfection. She had, as the fortunate always 
do have, many friends, and among them were 
two who influenced her after-life in no small 
degree. wf 

Living at this time was a great artist, named 
Prometheus. who worked in clay with such 
exquisite skill, that Minerva, on seeing one of 
his statues, was so charmed with it, she offered 
him anything in heaven he might wish for to 
assist him in his designs. Prometheus was 
very grateful, and thanked Minerva, but told 
her he had never seen heaven, and, knowing 
nothing of what it contained, could not, at 
the moment, say what would be useful to 
him. She therefore arranged to go with him 
herself to the celestial regions, and took the 
greatest pains to show him all there was to be 
seen. Previous to this, Prometheus had_in- 
curred the displeasure of Jupiter, who, in his 
anger, took away fire from the earth, and no 
persuasions would induce him to return it. 
Prometheus now, through the generosity of 
Minerva, saw an opportunity of restoring 
what the world could not do without, and lost 
no time in effecting his purpose, which he did 
by lighting his torch at the sun’s chariot, and 
carried it with him in triumph to the earth. 
Byron says of Prometheus, — 

“* Thy godlike crime was to be kind, 
To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of human wretchedness, 
And strengthen man with his own mind.” 

His cherished wish seemed to be to instruct 
men in everything useful and refining, and 
especially to lead those in an almost savage 
state out of their dark ways, and teach them 
to think for themselves. It is said that he 
animated his famous statue, and it became a 
living man. All these things, added to his 
superior knowledge, gave him great power, 
and still further angered Jupiter, who wished 
to be considered himself as a supreme bene- 
factor. 

‘ He was jealous ofthe slightest recognition 
_ shown to Pr heus, sneered whenever he 
heard praises of his bemévolence and wisdom, 
seeming to hate the world because some good 
had been done by another, and determined 
upon revenge. We shall see how ingeniously 
he arranged his plan, and how fatally it re- 
sulted. In the first place, he made a very won- 
derful box, the outside of which was not un- 
like many other bo but the inside was full 
of dreadful ills, such as diseases, war, famine, 
envy, and discord, besides other things which 
cause unhappiness and misery. He then went 
to Pandora’s palace,- and asked her if she 
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would take it to Prometheus as a gift from 
him. 

It is not to be supposed that she knew what 
it contained, although some writers have said 
she was very artful. However, Jupiter gained 
her consent, and waited with considerable im- 
patience until she started on her way. Pro- 
metheus was much pleased and flattered by a 
visit from an elegant and graceful woman. 
She admired his studio, expressed herself de- 
lighted with his works, and was so agreeable, 
that had the box come from any other source 
Prometheus would certainly have accepted it; 
but, knowing how Jupiter disliked him, and 
suspecting something wrong, he refused to re- 
ceive it, and in so decided and significant a 
manner, that Pandora, who was not accus- 
tomed to anything but the utmost considera- 
tion, and often obedience, was very much of- 
fended, and immediately left him, returning 
to Jupiter with complaints of the way Prume- 
theus had rejected his present. 

If at first she had béen ignorant of, perhaps 
indifferent to, the contents of the box, only 
wishing to do Jupiter a service, she was not so 
any longer, and began to feel the greatest 
curiosity to know more about it, and eagerly 
entered into all Jupiter’s plans. 

In the mean time, Prometheus was a good 
deal troubled, and seemed to have a presenti- 
ment of evil. He had a brother Epimetheus, 
and, fearing Pandora might go to him with 
her box, he warned him of any hidden danger 
that might result from accepting it. But who 
was ever known to heed a warning if beauty 
and grace are opposed to it? Epimetheus was 
no exception; and when, one fine day, Pan- 
dora presented herself at his honse with a gift 
from the great Jupiter, he forgot all his wise 
and prudent brother’s counsels, and received 
her with the most marked @ttention and re- 
spect. His admiration was so great, that he 
finally offered himself to her in marriage. 
She accepted, and became his wife, at the 
same time presenting him with the fatal box. 
Together they opened it, when out flew all 
manner of evils and vices, spreading them- 
selves over the whole world. Pandora saw, 
with dismay what had been done, and tried to 
remedy the matter by closing the box imme- 
diately ; but it was too late. Nothing remained 
but Hope; and from that moment all troubles 
commenced. 

Blessings, which before had been freely 
given, could now only be obtained as the price 
of toil; ugly weeds grew in the garden; weari- 
ness came, and cold winds often blasted the 
labor of days. Regrets were useless, tears 
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were of no avail; but Pandora and Epime- 
theus could not bear such a change, and gave 
themselves up to despair, receiving the re- 
proaches, which met them on every side, as a 
just punishment for what they had helped to 
bring about. 

Hope saw this desolation, and, in the ten- 
derness of her heart, pitying all mankind, 
promised assistance to each and every one, 
which she has never forgotten. No day is too 
dark for her sunny face, and no condition mis- 
erable or uninviting enough to repel her. The 
loneliest hour is cheered by promises of a 
happier, and every misfortune lessened by the 
presence of this faithful friend. 


PROVERB-POEM. IX. 


“ The memory of a good deed lives.” 
BY GENEVIEVE. 


opens memory of a noble deed 

Will live within the breast, 

And fill with sweetest joy the heart 
With care and grief oppressed. 


This sentiment, in every age, 
So oft by poets sung, 

Is not Jassé nor obsolete ; 
For Truth is always young. 


Doth not the ancient fable tell 
About the woman, old, 

Whd found an empty jar, from which 
The wine had oft been sold, 


And clasped it to her eager breast, 
And still more eager nose, 

And as she drew it back and forth, 
Her voice in praise arose? 


‘*O, how delicious, and how rare, 
This liquor must have been, 

When this Joor empty jar contains 
Such rich perfume within!” 


Thus does a pure and noble life 
A lasting fragrance bear, 

And scatters seeds of truth and love, 
Which blossom everywhere. 


Shakespeare compares the little beams 
A single candle throws, 

To a good deed in a naughty world, 
Which still more brightly glows, 


‘| terials, he flies off to tr 
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And sheds its radiance far and near, 
Dispensing good to all, 

And sending messages of peace 
Where’er its light may fall. 


And Thomas Moore so sweetly sys, 
Break the vase if you will, 

But the fragrance of the roses 
Will hang around it still. 


Congreve says blessings ever wait 
Upon a virtuous deed; 

And though a late, a rich reward 
Is certain to succeed. 


‘* Only the actions of the just,” 
James Shirley said, of old, 

*¢ Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust,” 
And yield reward untold. 


Let ‘‘ Res, non verba,” be our rule— 
To scatter far and wide : 

The offering of the worthiest deeds, 
Whose incense shall abide, 


And fill the atmosphere we breathe 
With fragrance ever meet; 

Thus flowers shall bloom on every side, 
And spring beneath our feet. 


Nor need we wait for time to bring 
Some lofty work to view; 

Each day affords enough for those 
Who have the will to do. 


Tis not the greatest deed that wins 
The blessing from above; 

It is the spirit that we show 
Of charity and love. 


og 


— A FLIGHTy bird hops from tree to tree, 
commencing a nest on one bough, and, the 
wind blowing away some of his gathered ma- 


er place. By 
the time his nest is bu all), and he 
has taken we comes, and its cold 
blasts destroy all life in the eggs, so lately 
laid. Thus with @uman beings A child who 
changes his pursuits from day to day, never 
finishing his kite, sled, or anything he may 
attempt, will ‘live a useless life, unless he in 
time conquers himself, and “sticks to one 
thing” until it is fir not minding the 
hard blows that must be strutk, nor the disa- 
greeable work to be do Those who have 
attained wealth and led a Uéeful career in life 
were not shiftless and unstable boys. 





THE TURNING 
THE: TURNING OF THE TIDE; 


OR, 
RADCLIFFE RICH AND HIS PATIENTS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER V. 
DREW SORE AND SAVAGE. 


T was now past the middle of March. A 
copious rain was succeeded by a sharp 
frost, making excellent going on the river, 
and Richardson resolved to improve it; the 
only drawback being that the river was one 
glare of ice, and his oxen had lost many of 
their shoes. He had saved part of the shoes, 
borrowed some more of John Bradford, and 
could have put them on himself, as Moody 
Matthews had a shoeing-hammer, but there 
were no nails in the neighborhood. 

Richardson, however, knew that by taking 
time and by careful driving he could get the cat- 
tle to the village, and determined to carry the 
shoes with him, and hire Drew to sharpen and 
nailthem on. He put on the sled half a cord 
of hemlock bark, his own grist, the butter, 
cloth, and yarn, together with some corn and 
grain for his neighbors. 

About eight o’clock in the evening his wife 
went to bed; but William made up a warm 
fire in the stone fireplace, fed the cattle, and 
lay down before it. At twelve o’clock he went 
out, fed the cattle again, and called his wife, 
who got his breakfast, and. he,set out. ..He 


cold boiled pork, Indian bread, and buttery 
and a jug of coffee, also hay for the oxen. 


His plan was to stop for theymight at Han- 
son’s, who put up sag iy 2 a 
night for barn-room fo a bed for 
himself, Hanson’s wife warming his befifs, and 
making tea or coffee for hifi, a8 the cof 
carried wastodrinkonthéfoad. Thise 
was paid by the neighbors whose errands 

At his arrival, ound Joho 
before had ah ome . 2 
in a most surly humor. * He wasn 
Tom Breslaw, an apprentice, “He? 
his time, was striking, and blowing the bel- 
lows. Barely nodding, ie to the 
greeting of Richardson, ok*an axe, into 
which he had stuck the steel, from ithe fire, 
flung it savagely on ghe anvil, €rying to Tom, 
‘* Strike!” and afteF the heat put iten fire, 
again, taking not the Jeast notice of Ri ard- 
son, but giving all his attentiih to his iron. 
Finding he was not noticed, and at a loss to 


carried in a basket doughnuts, baked beans, the bread right out of my mouth. 
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know what this strange conduct of the smith 
meant, he at length said, ‘‘ Mr. Drew, can you 
put a few shoes on my oxen?” ; 

‘“*No, Ican’t. I’ve got this axe and another 
one to make for a man that’s waitin’ for ’em.” 

‘* Perhaps you could do it in the morning. I 
shall be obliged to stay all night to get my 
grist ground. It would be a great accommo- 
dation to me if you could. I had hard work 
to get the cattle here, and if Iam obliged to 
drive them home as they are, I shall lame 
them.” . 

‘*Can’t do it, I tell you, and that’s the long 
and short of it.” 

‘*Perhaps you could make some nails, lend 
me a shoeing-hammer, and I would try and 
nail them on myself. If you don’t, I am sure 
I don’t know what I shall do. I had hard 
work to get the cattle here with no load of any 
amount. I must haul more back, and I don’t 
know how I can get home.” 

‘And I don’t care how you get home, Bill 
Richardson; nor whether you get home at all. 
Here I’ve slaved myself for years, going up to 
your place through the woods on snow-shoes 
once or twice every winter, and hauling my 
tools and shoes on a hand-sled, leaving work 
here in the shop just to accommodate you 
folks up there, and took my pay in white’ 
beans and all sorts of trash, when I left cash 
jobs at home, and lost ’em; and here you 
come smelling round, and palavering, as 
though butter wouldn’t melt in your mouth; 
watch and sneak round, and steal the trade, 
and then go back, cut off my custom, and take 
Now I’ve 

you where the hair is short. You may 
shoe your own cattle, you’resuch a great smith. 


I won’t make you a shoe, nail, lend you a 
tool, or obleege you in any way, name, or 


matur’. Strike, Tom Breslaw— what are you 
gaping at?” . 
Waiting patiently till the din of blows had 


wet and the iron was returned to the fire, 
s son replied, — 


‘* As for stealing your trade, Mr. Drew, and 


“| coming»here for the purpose, it is certainly a 


mistake of yours. I never thought of trying 
to work a piece of iron till the last time I was 





where, when the thought came into my mind. 
You surely can’t think it strange, when you 
know what great labor,and expense it is for 
myself and neighbors to come here, that we 
should try/to do somewhat for ourselves. 
You d do the same were you in our place. 
If-.yor complain so bitterly of coming to our 
‘place ¢wicea yeamy what do you think it must 
be for us to come to you all the time? You 
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must remember, also, that at those times you 
charged a corresponding price, that was cheer- 
fully paid. I can’t well see how you could 
lose any work by going, as there is no other 
smith anywhere round, and you must have 
found the work waiting when you came back. 
I have never been reputed a thief among my 
neighbors, or made a practice of stealing. I 
did wish to obtain some information of you, 
before I went home, about working and tem- 
pering steel, but expected to pay for it. As 
for taking bread out of your mouth, you have 
all the work you can do right here, without 
doing a stroke of work for us.” 

** Well, all the knowledge you'll worm out 
of me you may put in your eye, for you won't 
get any.” 

**T don’t expect, or even desire to, after what 
has passed between us; but, as I have given 
you full opportunity to: free your mind, and 
express your opinion of me, any more talk of 
that kind before my face or behind my back 
will be at your own risk. I suppose you un- 
derstand me.” 

Drew hung his head, and made no reply; 
for, though a patient and good-natured man, 
William Richardson was by no means a safe 
person to provoke. 

It was now the dinner hour, and as Rich- 
ardson left the shop he was followed by Bres- 
law, who said, — 

**Mr. Richardson, where are you going?” 

‘*First, Tom, to your father’s, with this 
bark. He is tanning a couple of hides for me, 
and told me he would take part of his pay in 
bark. _ I was going to buy some iron and steel 
at the store; but I shall have togive that up#) 
for, as Drew won’t shoe my cattle, I shan’t 
be able to haul one pound more than my 
grist.” 

‘*He’s a mean wretch, and I don’t see how 
you kept your hands off him. But he’s been 
drinking; that’s part of it. Give me your 
shoes. I'll run into aunt Sarah’s, and getmy 
dinner; it won’t take me so long as to go 
home; and before Drew gets back I'll fit the 
shoes and make the nails, and this evening we 
will put them on. Most of the shoes have 
been on the cattle before. I'll fit the others 
by them, and if there’s any of them too fa 
gone to sharpen, I’ll make new ones.” 

‘*But where will you get iron?. Shan’t I 
run to the store, and get some?” 

‘*T keep a little of my own, and do. small 
jobs out of shop time. Any little scraps will 
do for that.” 

Richardson hauled his bark to the tan-yard, 





and Breslaw’s father invited him to stop to 
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dinner. As he was passing Drew’s shop on 
his return, Tom came out. 

‘¢’ve made the shoes and nails, Mr. Rich- 
ardson; and I’ll tell you what I’ve been think- 
ing of. I suppose money is none too plenty 
with you.” 

**You may well say that, Tom; for I’m pay- 
ing for my land, and every cent counts.” 

‘* Well, now, you can, while you are waiting 
for your grist, go round the village, and pick 
up old iron, and perhaps some steel, that 
won't cost you one quarter what it would to 
buy new at the store, and be just as good, and 
better, for your use, as it will be smaller, and 
save hammering. Only look out that it is not 
too rusty. Perhaps you remember Bosworth, 
the stone-mason.” 

‘Very well. He made the stones in the 
grist-mill, and built the piers of the great 
bridge.” 

**He died this last winter, and his widow 
has his drills and other tools, and wants to 
sell’em. The drills are all steel, and the best 
of steel, too; and I’ve no doubt you could buy 
’em for half what the same amount of steel 
would cost you at the store, and perhaps for 
even less.” 

In accordance with this advice, Richardson 
went to the place, and bought four hand-drills, 
a foot or more in length, used for splitting 
stone, and two dozen steel wedges. The latter, 
he thought, would, at some future time, serve 
to make toe-calks for horse-shoes. The pur- 
chase that delighted him most of all, however, 
was achurn-drill. This was four feetin length; 
but only four inches of each end was steel, 
being much worn, the remainder iron, shaped 
like the stalk of a seed onion, with a bulb of 
iron in thegmiddle, three inches in diameter. 
He also; t stone-hammer. This 
was lik a acquisition, as it would 
serve the purpose of a sledge. Clem could 

trike with itfor a short time, and would, 

ew months, be able to handle it easily; 

ie was large of his age, and muscular. He 

se get onegof his neighbors to 

m emergency. Pursuing his 

search, he found several old axes, beetle-rings, 
three mill-files, the handle of a kitchen shovel, 


) one leg of a pair of kitchen tongs, and an old 


crane (the latter was a large piece of iron), 
and some old ox*shoes. . At the mill he ob- 
tained some of the mill-stone picks that had 
ons too short for us@, 

t as he had finished his supper that 
ah » Tom made his appearance at Han- 
son’s with tHe shoes, nails, and his tools. A 
rope was procured, and the oxen were cast on 
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the barn floor. Richardson held a candle, 
stuck into a potato, while Hanson assisted 
Tom. The latter put on the new shoes, 
clinched up all the old ones that were loose, 
and, with a smith’s large file, sharpened the dul! 
calks. 

He not only refused to take any pay for his 
work, avowing that Jack Drew was hog enough 
for one small place, but, sitting down before 
the fire with Richardson, gave him a great 
deal of valuable information respecting work- 
ing iron. 

In the morning Richardson rose early, and 
prepared to start. After paying his expenses 
at Hanson’s, he was able to buy considerable 
iron at the store, and still had a little money 
left. The wind was north-west, a bright sun, 
the ice smooth and hard, and the cattle, sharp- 
shod, were able to travel. Thoroughly rested, 
and eager to get home, they seemed to regard 
the load no more than though it had been 
feathers. Snorting with eagerness, proud of 
their new shoes, and perhaps elated with the 
idea of having been to the village, they could 
at first scarcely be kept from breaking into a 
run. 


Was not Will Richardson a happy man that, 


bright, sunny morning! The keen air braced 
his limbs, and his heart throbbed with joy. 
Things had turned out so much better than 
he anticipated. He feasted his eyes upon the 
iron and steel — the great bar, the nail rods — 
he had bought at the store, or rather the 
thin bar he had purchased to be split into nail 
rods; for at that day iron did not come from 
the forges in shapes to suit the smiths, but in 
large bars, and there was a vast deal of work 
to be done with the sledge and hammer. 

Never did a boy gloat overa ripe plum as 
did Will Richardson over the great ‘bunch of 
iron in the middle of that churn-drill. He 
couldn’t keep his eyes off of it, and had al- 
ready decided in his own mind what use he 
would make of it. 

Thanks to the noble spirit of Tom Breslaw, 
the cattle travelled so fast that he arrived 
home long before his wife expected him. The 
children had come half starved—as children 
always do in the country — from school, and 
were screaming, ‘‘ Do, mother, give me some- 
thing to eat.” 

“Tll give you a luncheon, because you'll 
want to eat with your father when he comes, 
and you'll want to tie up the cattle, and get 
the night’s wood in, and a turn of water, so 
you can have time to see him.” 

This being assented to by Young America, 
the mother, taking half of a loaf of rye-and- 
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Indian bread, began to spread butteron the 
loaf, and then cut off and distribute huge 
slices to the hungry expectants. She had cut 
off the last slice when the sound of Richard- 
son’s voice, shouting to the oxen, came through 
the half-open door. 

‘*Father— father’s come!” screamed the 
children; and, followed by their mother, they 
ran to the river. Down the slope they rushed, 
pell-mell, and, just as the cattle put their fore 
feet on the edge of the bank, and, taking advan- 
tage of a momentary pause occasioned by the 
steepness of the grade, piled on to the sled, 
the two girls holding on to their father’s legs, 
who, standing on the hinder end of the sled, 
and holding by one hand to a stake, with the 
other waved his hat to his wife, shouting, 
**O, Sue, the best of luck! ‘Lashings’ of 
iron and steel; and I’ve brought back the 
fulled cloth, and the stuff for your and the 
children’s clothes, and money— only think of 
it, wife, brought money home with me! You 
can have your tongs, and your andirons, and 
I can have all the tools I want? and won’t we 
go ahead!” 

His wife was too full to speak; but happi- 
ness beamed from every feature, as, standing 
half-leg deep in the snow, she drank in the 
words of her husband, who, taking her in his 
arms, seated her upon a bag of meal, and, 
while the cattle went on, narrated the inci- 
dents of his journey, the surliness of Drew, 
and how nobly it was offset by the generous 
conduct of Breslaw. 

** Ain’t it glorious, wife? I tell you what 
it is, Sue; it’s better to be born lucky than 
rich.” 

To which we might add, that it is better to 
be born with brains and energy than rich; for 
the riches may be lost; but the former are an 
enduring possession, and when under the con- 
trol of virtuous principles, a source of unfail- 
ing happiness and self-respect. 

William Richardson was by no means a 
talkative man. On the contrary, he was by 
nature reserved and thoughtful. But now his 
tongue ran like a mill-clapper, and ceased not 
till the cattle stopped of their own accord be. 
fore the door. 

In the mean while his wife remained, listen- 
ing to the excited narration of her husband, 
in a sort of silent rapture; but when, after the 
oxen stopped, he began to show her the iron, 
and expatiate, saying, ‘‘ Only see this churn- 
drill, wife; both ends steel; and what a great 
bunch of iron in the middle — Swedish iron, 
too; and three picks, and drills, and wedges 
—all steel; and that crane — see what a great 
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junk of iron that is! — didn’t cost me much of 
anything, either; and that big bar,.to make 
axes; and the thin iron for horse and ox 
shoes, and nail-rods;”—I say, as he thus ran 
on, showing and explaining the value of one 
piece of iron after another, tears of joy ran 
down the cheeks of the faithful wife, and after 
that she found her tongue. 

Now you needn’t laugh, boys, and say, 
‘*What a fuss over a little old iron!” It was 
worth a great deal more to that family than 
though it had been so much gold; and you 
needn’t say, ‘‘O, what a whopper!” Just see 
if it don’t come out so before we have done 
with the Richardsons. That amount of gold 
might, and probably would, have ruined them ; 
but on every grain of that rusty metal were 
written encouragement, inspiration, opportu- 
nity; and God Almighty had given to Wil- 
liam Richardson the ability to read for him- 
self and his neighbors what was written on 
those iron leaves. 

‘* Father,” cried Clem, seizing the stone- 
hammer, ‘“ what is this awful great hammer 
for?” 

‘For you, my son, to help me draw these 


great bars of iron with—at any rate, by and. 


by, if you can’t handle it now.” 
‘“*I can swing it now, father, just like any- 


thing. See here” — swinging it over his head, 
and bringing it down with considerable force 
on the iron. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PATIENT, BUT DETERMINED. 


PERHAPS our readers would like to know 
what were the first words Susan Richardson 
uttered after she found her tongue. 

‘“‘The first thing I'll do, when I get up to- 
morrow morning, shall be to spin some linen 
yarn as fine asI can spin it, scour and bleach 
it the best J know how, weave it, and if I don’t 
make Tom Breslaw as handsome a pair of 
linen shirts as any man in this state ever had 
to his back, it will be because I can’t.” 

The children all had to take a turn at the 
stone-hammer. Rob could strike with it, but 
could not swingit overhis head; besides being 
younger, he was much less muscular than 
Clem, who was very large of his age. Sue 
could lift it to the height of her shoulders, 
\Sally but a few inches. They now began to 
carry the ironto the shop. Clem and Rob took 
each an end of the churn-drill, but the girls 
insisted upon taking hold in the middle, and 
entirely monopolized the conveyance of the 
drills, wedges, and smaller things, notwith- 
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standing the boys told them they should 
think it would look a great deal better for 
them to go into the house and help their 
mother get supper. All the satisfaction they 
got was, ‘‘It’s nothing to you; mam said we 
might.” 

The first work William Richardson did in 
the shop was with the remnants of the 
kitchen shovel and tongs he had bought to 
repair his wife’s tongs, and cutting a piece off 
the old crane, he repaired the andirons. 

Sitting on the anvil, he now looked over the 
iron and steel spread in imposing array by the 
children over the shop as a militia captain 
makes his company take open order on muster- 
day for the sake of show, reflecting in what 
way he should make the most of his treasures, 
when Clem, who had been examining the 
drills with great interest, striking one upon 
the other, and listening to the clear, sharp 
ring thus produced, so different from the dull 
sound emitted by the iron, said, — 

‘‘ Father, what zs steel?” 

The parent, occupied with his reflections, 
neither heard nor heeded the question. 

‘*Who don’t know that, Clem?” replied 
Robert. . ‘‘It’s what makes father’s axe and 
draw-shave cut: iron won’t cut.” 

“IT guess I know ¢hka¢ as well as you do. 
But what makes steel cut any more’n iron? It 
looks just like it?” 

‘* Cause it’s steel.” 

“You know a great deal about it — don't 
you?” 

‘* What is it, boys?” said the father, rousing 
up. 

‘¢ What is steel, father?” 

‘¢ It’s made out of iron refined and hardened, 
so as to give it temper.” 

‘What do they do to it?” 

‘*T don’t know; it’s done in England.” 

‘¢ Will the temper stay there forever?” 

‘Yes; you can draw it most all out if you 
heat it, but if you put it in cold water it will 
come back again.” 

‘¢ What makes you, when you want to burn 
the handle out of your axe, put wet cloths all 
over the edge of it?” 

‘¢ Because I don’t want to heat the steel and 
start the temper.” 

‘“‘ What if you did? couldn’t you put it into 
cold water and make it come back?” 

‘* Perhaps I shouldn't get the same temper: 
if the axe cuts well, I prefer to let well enough 
alone; if I spoiled it, I should have to go clear 
to the village to get John Drew to temper it 
over.” 

‘‘ But, father, I seed you take and put the 
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new broad axe in the fire with no cloth on it, 
nor nothing, and heat it real hot, so when I 
spit on it, it sissed.” 

‘* Yes, my son; but I didn’t do that to take 
the handle out, but to draw the temper. It was 
so high tempered it broke, and I couldn’t do 
anything with it; so I thought, as it was of no 
use as it was, I might as well try to draw down 
the temper, and if I got too much out, it would 
only be going to Drew, after all. Do you 
understand now, my son?” 

‘‘Yes, father; but I heard you tell mother 
you meant to try to temper an axe.” 

“‘Y¥ mean to try, dear. That’s whatI got the 
iron and steel for.” 

‘¢Won’t you spoil it?” 

“*T expect I shall, a good many, before I 
learn.” 

‘‘Father, I want to see you learn. 
see you spoil the axes?” 

‘Yes, child, I shall want you to help me.” 

‘‘ Think you caz learn, father?” 

‘*T guess so.” 

‘*Then I can learn too. Perhaps there’s a 
man in the steel what lives there and makes it 


” 


Can I 


cut 
‘*TIf there is, he must have a pretty warm 
berth sometimes.” 
‘Father, when you learn and I learn, can I 


make me a hatchet?” 

‘¢ And me too?” said Robert. 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

Now we intend as briefly as possible to an- 
swer Clem’s first question. It would be very 
ridiculous, if a good-looking, nice-feeling boy 
in the high school, being asked what made his 
knife cut, should have to stick his thumb in 
his mouth, look like a dunce, and say, ‘‘ I don’t 
know.” 

We must begin with and say a few things 
in relation to iron, from which steel is made. 

The iron ore is put into the furnace, a layer 
of iron ore and another of coal, together with 
lime, either in the shape of oyster-shells or 
stone lime. It is there melted and run into 
large junks called digs. The lime causes all 
the flint, sand, and earthy matters to melt and 
separate from the iron, which, being heaviest, 
drops to the bottom of the furnace, while the 
slag, that is lighter, floats on top, and is taken 
off. This is cast iron; you see pigs of it piled 
up on the wharves in seaports, the outside 
incrusted with the sand in which it was run, 
and looking as rough, some of it, as the cin- 
ders of a smith’s forge. It is highly charged 
with carbon, coarse, hard, and brittle; can 
neither be filed, welded, nor worked, under the 
hammer; is more or less filled-with slag and 
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other impurities, and fit only, when melted 
again and purified, to be cast into pots, pans, 
stoves, wheels, and various articles. Itis now 
melted two or three times more, and slightly 
hammered, to beat off some of the slag. Then 
it is made red hot, and put under steam-ham- 
mers. In old times it was hammered by 
water power, or by men with sledges. This 
is done in order to take out the carbon, that 
renders it hard and brittle. 

Probably by this time you wish to know 
what carbon is, to extract which from the iron 
has cost so much labor. Should I give you 
the definition of the books, you would proba- 
bly want that definition defined. 

Many boys have seen.a diamond: that is 
carbon in asolid form: pitcoal is solid carbon 
mixed with sulphur, phosphorus, and other 
elements. Charcoal is solid carbon in a 
nearly pure state. Carbon has so strong an 
affinity for oxygen, that when any of the sub- 
stances that contain it are burned, they give up 
their carbon, that instantly mingles with the 
oxygen of the air. 

Thus, when iron is heated, its pores are 
opened, the carbon on the outside is carried 
away by the air, and more is liberated from 
within, to pass off in the same way; the 
object of the frequent meltings and the ham- 
mering is to expose new surfaces to contact 
with the oxygen of the air, and get rid of the 
carbon, just as the farmer turns his hay, and 
brings new surfaces to the sun, to dry off the 
dew. 

As the result of this we have wrought iron, 
soft, tough, of a close and fibrous, instead of 
a crystalline or granular texture, that may be 
made red hot and quenched in water without 
hardening or becoming brittle; may be weld- 
ed, split, punched, made into wheel-tires, hoes, 
shovels, axes, hammers, pitchforks, knives, or 
razors. But there is one grand defect in this 
iron, although it is so tractable that it may 
be worked under the hammer into a thousand 
different shapes at the willof the smith; may 
-be drawn into wire so fine as to be woven in a 
loom or made into a watch spring that weighs 
only the tenth of a grain, and rolled into ‘ 
leaves as thin as paper, insomuch that a pound 
of raw iron costing a cent affords steel suffi- 
cient for seventy thousand watches, worth one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
It is, however, too soft to form a cutting 
edge that will stand. Make a pitchfork of it, 
it is harder work to stick it into the hay than 
it is to pitch the hay, as we know from experi- 
ence; an axe, it will take all your strength to 
cut through the bark, and you must grind it 
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every hour; a razor, you can shave but once, 
and then with tears of agony. Make a ham- 
mer of it, and it batters up forthwith; a 
punch, it bends; a drill, at the first stroke of 
the sledge it turns. 

What next? 

Troughs are made of fire-brick, from eight 
to sixteen feet in length, and two or three feet 
indepth. The troughs are placed in a furnace, 
and on the bottom of each of them a mixture 
of powdered charcoal, ashes, and salt. Bars 
of wrought iron are laid upon this mixture 
half an inch apart, to the amount, perhaps, of 
twelve tons, and covered with charcoal; then 
another layer of iron and more charcoal, till 
the trough is full. The top is covered with 
cement that has been used before, and damp 
sand. A fire is then made in such a manner 
that the heat passes all around the troughs, 
and is kept up from six to ten days, according to 
the size of the bars and the purposes for which 
the contents of the troughs are wanted. 

The heat of the furnace opens the pores of 
the iron, and sets free the carbon contained in 
the charcoal; and as the cement prevents it 
from escaping and uniting with the oxygen of 
the air, it enters the pores of the iron and 
impregnates it. The fire is now suffered to 
die out, and the metal is taken from the 
troughs. It is no longer iron, but steel. We 
now have that which is the ‘‘ king of metals,” 
and by the aid of which the skilful mechanic 
can do what would once have been thought 
miraculous. 

The surface of this material is covered with 
blisters; hence it is called blistered steel. It 
resounds when struck. Iron once bent remains 
80; but steel is so elastic that it may be bent 
to an angle of forty-five degrees, and will 
spring back to its original position. It is said 
that Andrew of Ferrara manufactured swords 
so elastic, that the point of the blade would 
bend to touch the hilt, and spring back again 
uninjured. The quality of steel depends upon 
the quality of the iron from which it is made. 
The English have carried the art to great per- 
fection, nevertheless are obliged to import the 
iron from which their razor-steel is made from 
Sweden. This blistered steel is the kind that 
lay upon the floor of William Richardson’s shop, 
and in the possession of which he so exulted. 

Now you have an article that gives to the 
axe its temper, the fork its point, the main- 
spring of the watch its elasticity, and to all 
tools an enduring edge that may be so attem- 
pered as to pierce the hardest rocks and crush 
the hardest stones; that may be welded to 
iron, and thus economized. Do you think it 
strange that Will Richardson rejoiced at the 





acquisition, in his circumstances, or reflected 
long and seriously in respect to the manner 
in which he should use his treasures to the 
best advantage? 

And now, perhaps, some thoughtful boy 
may say, — 

‘‘ Why be at so great expense of labor and 
material to take carbon from iron, and then 
set right at work to put it back again?” 

Because there is too much in the cast iron, 
and so it is all taken out, and just the right 
amount put in. 

‘*Why not, then, when decarbonizing the 
cast iron, leave just enough in, and save the 
labor of three processes?” 

This has been attempted, but the results 
have not given satisfaction. It is not so easy 
to ascertain when the right amount is left in 
as when it is putin. The latter can be deter- 
mined very accurately by means of try-bars, 
the ends of which are left protruding from the 
troughs. When, upon drawing one of them 
out, it is found to be blistered, the process is 
done. Although blistered steel be so superior 
to iron, it has imperfections, that impair the 
quality of edge tools manufactured from it 
—the result of imperfections in the iron of 
which it is made. At times there will be 
differences even in the same bar; one portion 
will be softer than another, or there will be 
flaws and shelly places. . 

When the steel made from such iron is 
wrought into a tool and ground, 'the edge is 
uneven, serrated, softer in one place than 
another. This amounts to a fatal defect in 
those articles where great and uniform hard- 
ness is required, as in screw-taps, wire-drawers, 
plates, dies, and stamps for coining and 
engraving. It is evident, as the carbon is 
introduced from the surface, that there will be 
less in the middle than at the outside of the 
bars ; thus the steel is not of a uniform charac- 
ter. In order to obviate this, the bars of steel 
are madeinto a fagot heated in a great forge, 
welded together with a hammer worked by 
machinery, and drawn into bars, which closes 
up all the fissures and renders it tough and 
compact. It is now called shear steel, because 
shears for dressing tloth were made of it, and 
it will take a better polish than blistered steel. 
But the process is not yet completed. Bars 
of blistered steel that have been the most 
highly charged with carbon, and are therefore 
the hardest, are broken into short pieces, — 
those being put together that are of a like 
hardness, — and placed in pots of fire-clay, 
about thirty pounds in a pot, with covers fitting 
perfectly tight. The pots are placed in a fur- 
nace, and the steel in them melted, when it is 
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poured into cast iron moulds, and made into 
ingots. These are under a tilt-hammer drawn 
into bars of all sizes. This is cas¢ steel, and, 
it is evident, must be of uniform quality and 
hardness. This process was discovered in 
1750, by a citizen of Sheffield, and for many 
years kept a secret. It is of this steel that the 
best tools, swords, knives, and instruments 
of all kinds are,manufactured. But not even 
shear steel was within the reach of most of the 
smiths at the date of our story, very little 
being imported, save in the form of tools. 

There is another property pertaining to steel. 
When heated to a white heat or cherry red, 
according to its quality, and quenched in water 
it becomes hard as glass, and very brittle. 
The higher the temperature, and the more 
suddenly it is cooled, the harder and more 
brittle it becomes. It is this quality that 
renders steel the ‘‘ king of metals,” and has 
given to the smith power over all material 
substances. Even the diamond is forced to 
yield the palm, for recently steel has been 
tempered to take its place in cutting glass. 

The result of William’s reflections was, that, 
in order to draw and work the large iron now 
in his possession, he must have better tools 
and a heavy sledge, as he could upon occasion 
get one of his neighbors to strike for him. 
John Bradford lived nearest: he knew that 
John would be glad to accommodate’ him, and 
take his pay in blacksmith work; besides, by 
employing the same person all the time, that 
individual would acquire facility, and learn to 
strike fair. 

Commencing with the churn-drill, he cut it 
off just below the great bulb in the middle, 
“upset” the end by striking it endwise upon 
the anvil, and by the aid of Clem, with his 
stone-hammer, formed it into something like 
the proper shape for the face end of a sledge. 
He then partially formed the ‘‘ pean,” or top 
portion, that in a smith’s sledge is wedge- 
shaped. He wished to punch the hole for the 
handle before cutting off the rest of the drill, in 
order to holdit by thatpart, ashe had no tongs 
that were large enough. To make this holein 
so thick a piece needed, he thought, a steel 
punch, or at least a steel-pointed one. The 
material was at hand in that part of the 
drill he had just cut off, only wanting to be 
pointed. 

There was more length than was either ne 
cessary or convenient; but he resolved to point 
first, and shorten it afterwards. Ignorant of 
the nature of steel, or the degree of heat it will 
endure, he supposed, as it was very hard, it 
should be made all the hotter, blew up the 
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fire, and treated it just as he would a piece of 
wrought iron. The drill had been imported 
from England, — as were nearly all the tools in 
that day, — was pointed with the best of double 
shear steel, and hardened all that it would 
bear. The result was, that the moment he 
struck it with his hammer, it crumbled and 
fell to pieces, like so much brick, till, as there 
was but about four inches of the steel, noth- 
ing remained except the iron to which it had 
been welded. 

Richardson stood looking at the fragments 
in utter despair. To lose that steel was almost 
like losing alimb; but it was gone past redemp- 
tion. It had cost him something to learn that 
steel will not bear so much heatas iron. Afraid 
to meddle with the other end of the drill, he 
resolved, since it needed very little alteration, 


‘to take off the corners and square the end on 


the grindstone ; but it proved so hard that he 
soon gave up the attempt, and felt that he 
must run the risk. 

“Tl try it,” he said; ‘‘ no doubt John*Drew 
spoiled plenty of steel when he was appren- 
tice, and had a master at his back, to boot.” 

Well aware that the other steel was burned, 
he watched it narrowly, put on plenty of sand, 
and before it was white hot, worked it without 
difficulty. 

All he knew in regard to tempering was, 
that steel becomes hard by being quenched in 
water while red hot, and if plunged in water 
after that period, less so; while if suffered 
to cool of itself, it is not much harder than 
iron. He was ignorant of a fact most impor- 
tant to the smith, and by the knowledge of 
which he is enabled to produce any degree 
of temper he pleases, after practice and ex- 
perience of the different qualities of the vari- 
ous kinds of steel; to wit, that the gradations 
from extreme hardness to extreme softness are 
denoted by the different colors it assumes 
while cooling. 

Trying with a file the punch that had now 
cooled on the forge, he found that it was quite 
soft, and supposed it needed hardening. Heat- 
ing it as hot as he dared, he plunged it in 
water, held it there till cold, and then twisted 
a withe around it for a handle. 

He now took a welding heat on his iron, 
that it might punch the more easily, and set 
Robert to hold it, while Clem held the punch. 
So much time was occupied in placing the 
iron and punch, and instructing the boys how 
to hold both, that it had cooled, and become 
harder to punch; nevertheless, he resolved to 
try it, and, lifting the great beetle, struck with 
all his might upon the punch. At the secorfd 
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blow it broke in two, as short as a pipe- 
stem. 

Clem, who had followed every motion, see- 
ing the blank look of his father, began to cry; 
while Rob ran to tell his mother. 

‘*Jackass that I was,” he said, ‘‘to make 
that punch so hard. Didn’t I know that I 
could punch hot iron with an iron punch, and 
have done it?” 

Finding that there was still a little steel left, 
he put it in the fire again, let it cool to a black 
heat before he quenched it, then punched his 
hole, and finished the sledge. By patient 
perseverance, and after many ineffectual 
attempts, he succeeded in learning to weld 
steel to iron, and made himself several pairs 
of tongs of different shapes and sizes, also flat 
punches of files, but of low temper, also 
chisels. He did not dare to make them hard, 
as he did the punch; so he let them become 
almost cold before quenching. 

He shod Montague’s horse, making all the 
nails and two new shoes; but he was all day 
about it, and had nothing better to pare the 
hoof than a jackknife. No matter for that — 
the thing once done, and done right: facility 
is the result of practice. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HE FINDS THE CLUE. 


Tuus far our smith had by no means real- 
ized the benefits anticipated from the posses- 


sion of steel. .He had, indeed, ascertained 
what degree of heat it would bear, learned to 
weld it to iron, made some punches that were 
a little better than iron ones, and yet he was 
as far removed from a knowledge of tempering 
that would enable him to forge and finisha 
reliable tool of any kind as before; since to 
heat a piece of steel and plunge it in water, 
making it so hard and brittle as to be useless, 
or quenching it when nearly cold, thus render- 
ing it about as soft as iron, did not amount to 
anything practically. 

And yet this man aspired to make an axe; 
yes, even had dim visions of plane-irons, 
draw-shaves, chisels, and gouges manufac: 
tured by William Richardson, edge tool maker. 
Aspired, did I say? The expression is too 
feeble. The idea absorbed his thoughts, and, 
ever present to his mind, assumed the charac- 
ter of a passion. It was not a mere whim, 
but based upon solid grounds. 

There were but few ploughs in the place, and 
not many horses, and they were not shod all 
round except in the winter. But the axe 
was in universal use, subject to continual 
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wear, and frequently broken. John Drew was 
celebrated for giving to his axes a high tem- 
per, that rendered them liable to break in frosty 
weather; one cause of which probably was, 
that he made up a lot of axes, and then 
tempered the lot. Upon tempering days he 
was always more or less under the influence 
of liquor. Indeed, he thought he could not 
temper an axe properly, unless he was half 
drunk; and it must be allowed that many of 
his neighbors were of the same opinion, while 
others said, he wanted them to break, in 
order that he might have a job of repairing. 
It was too early in the season to plough; the 
ice had broken up in the river, and having 
first driven the logs, cut and hauled in the 
wifiter, to the mill, he gave his undivided 
attention to the work, and employed John 
Bradford to help him cut up and draw the 
large bar of iron purchased at the store, while 
Clem and Robert mounted on a block — not 
being tall enough to reach the handle without 
—and blew the bellows. John had not struck 
through two heats with the large sledge when 
the stone anvil broke in two. This mishap, 
however, was soon repaired, as there was no 
lack of stones. 

While they were placing another stone on 
the stump, David Montague came in. 

‘“‘ Neighbor Richardson,” said he, *‘ it is too 
bad that a man who is possessed of the indus- 
try and ingenuity you are, should be so put to 
it for tools, and be obliged to work iron on a 
stone. Now I tell you what I’ll do with you. 
I mean to get out timber and boards in the 
course of next year to build me a frame house 
the year after; ‘twill take two years to make 
the shingles and clapboards, hew the frame, 
and put the house up. Now, I’ll advance you 
money to buy an anvil beck (beak) horn, stake, 
tools to head nails with, and you may pay 
me in work, shoe my horse and oxen, and 
make all the nails for my house. I shan’t 
want a nail under a year, and not many under 
fourteen months, so that you can make them 
next winter, and at odd jobs.” 

Nails were then made by hand, of wrought 
iron. The stake was a species of anvil of 
small size, and used to point horse-nails on. 
The beak horn was a very necessary thing at 
that day, used for welding hollow articles, and 
for work upon plough irons. 

‘*T am sure, neighbor, you couldn’t do mea 
greater favor, for I need an anvil sadly, though 
I can get along without the stake and the 
beck horn.” 

‘“*You can, perhaps, at present, but you 
will soon need them both. I don’t think you 
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ought to feel under the least obligation to me, 


for in advancing this money, I am benefiting | 


myself and the whole neighborhood more than 
you. It will save me and all of us manya 
hard tramp through the woods. Besides, I 
don’t like to get down on my knees to John 
Drew, beg him to work for me, and then pay 
him twice as much as it is worth.” 

‘*SoIsay, neighbor,” said Bradford, ‘‘ though 
— to give the devil his due — Drew is as good 
a blacksmith as ever stood behind an anvil, 
but mighty uncomfortable. But where are you 
going to get the bricks, neighbor, to build your 
chimneys?” 

‘*Make them, John; there’s sand and clay 
both in my pasture. So you see there’s work 
enough for two years to hew the frame, make 
the shingles and clapboards, cut logs for 
boards, and make and burn the bricks.” 

Richardson improved the opportunity, while 
assisted by Bradford, to forge the polls or 
iron portion of two axes, and split up iron for 
nail-rods and also for horseshoes. He had 
never seen any one temper a tool, but he had 
often struck for Drew to forge axes; had 
seen him weld the steel to the iron, and knew 
he could do that. Although he had hired 
John to help him draw the large iron, because 
he could not do it, even with the aid of the 





boys, without great outlay of both time and 
labor, he didn’t care to expose his awkward- 
ness before him. In short, he preferred to be 
alone while adventuring upon this portion of 
the work, in order that he might study out 
the matter as he went along with no witness 
to his mistakes but the boys, and as for tem- 
pering, we have seen how little he knew in 
respect to that. 

The next morning he made his steel in the 
shape of a wedge, and split a corresponding 
crevice in the blade of the axe, and not quite 
so wide as the steel was thick, in order that 
it might bind on the sides as it entered, to 
hold it while heating, and put the whole in 
the fire for a weld. At the first trial the steel 
fell out on the ground the moment he struck 
it, and he lost his heat. He now shut the slit 
together so that the steel did not quite reach 
to the bottom, closed it up on the steel a little 
harder, put the axe in the fire, and before 
striking, struck the edge of the steel against 
the side of the anvil, to drive it home to the 
bottom of the slit, and thus succeeded in 
making a perfect weld. 

But now came the crisis — to temper it. . All 
depended upon this. So important a tool was 
an axe at that day, nren wouldn’t hesitate to 
travel twenty miles additional to a smith who 
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had the reputation of excelling in the art, and 
no excellence of form or finish could compen- 
sate an axe-man for its absence. 

He was well aware the reason the punch 
broke was on account of its hardness, and also 
that if he had, after putting itin water, let it 
cool some, it would have been less brittle; but 
he also knew the harder a tool is, the keener 
it cuts, and, forgetful of the fault in Drew’s 
axes, imagined he could not get it too hard to 
cut wood. He thought there must be a vast 
difference between wood and iron, and that the 
harder the better; it would never breakin wood. 

Therefore, after finishing as well as he could, 
he made it as hot as possible without burning, 
and quenched it, put in a handle, and set to 
work grinding. The axe proved so hard, 
although he had made the blade very thin by 
hammering, that it was almost impossible to 
grind it, though he put a liberal allowance 
of sand on the stone. Susan and the boys 
took turns at the stone, the father encouraging 
them by declaring that it would cut like a 
ribbon, for it was harder than Pharaoh’s heart. 

The implement was.ground atlength. Rich- 
ardson whet the edge and forthwith proceeded 
to a large hemlock that grew near, to try it. If 
unskilled in making, he was very far from 
being a novice in the use of an axe. 


At the first blow he cried to his family, who 
were all gathered at the foot of the tree, his 
wife with the babe in her arms, — 

“It’s going to cut; I know it is.” 

Leaving the keen instrument buried in the 


wood, he pulled off his outer garments. The 
blows now fell thick and heavy. 

‘Cuts like a razor. Throws the chips well. 
Never saw an axe work easier in the wood,” 
broke from him at intervals, while the children 
clapped their hands and capered around the 
tree till it came crashing to the ground. 

The hemlock was scrubby, and one of the 
lower limbs was dead. Richardson struck the 
axe into it with all his might; but when he 
pulled it out, there was a piece of steel out of 
the middle of the bitt as large as a half-dollar. 

Greatly to the surprise of his wife, he mani- 
fested no symptoms of discouragement at this 
disappointment in the moment of victory; he 
merely said, as with one foot on the butt of 
the tree, he looked at the shining andcrystalline 
surface of the fracture, — 

‘* Well, I’ve found out the temper that will 
shave the wood. I must now find out the 
highest temper that will stand hemlock knots.” 

The next thing Richardson did was to try 


with a file his saw and_a draw-shave that cut 


well. He found they bore no comparison in 
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hardness with the axe he had just broken, yet 
they were both wood tools, and good ones. He 
then tried a chopping axe made by-Drew. It 
was softer still, but it cut well and stood hem- 
lock, fir, and spruce knots. He now under- 
stood that tools for wood, especially where 
blows were given, did not admit of a very high 
temper. 

“T wish,” he said, ‘‘I did know how it is 
that blacksmiths tell when steel cools down to 
arighttemper. How I wish I had asked Tom 
Breslaw!” He sat down on the butt of the 
tree to reflect. Clem seated himself by his 
side, while Robert, standing on the tree, wiped 
the drops of sweat from his father’s brow. 

‘* Father,” said Clem, at length, clambering 
info his parent’s lap, ‘‘ what you going to do 
with the axe now?” 

‘*T’'m going,” said he, putting his arm fondly 
around the little questioner, ‘‘ to try and make 
it just hard enough to cut, and not break or 
turn.” 

** How will you know, father, when you’ve 
got just enough out?” 

‘‘Guess at it. I can’t do any better. If I 
only had a watch or clock, I’d let it cool two 
minutes, then four, and see what that would 
do. Do you understand, my little man?” 

**T don’t know, father; ain’t it just like 
when mother takes a candle, makes a mark on 
it with her knitting needle, and says, ‘ When 
the candle burns down to that mark, ’twill be 
half an hour, and then you'll have to go to 
bed, Clem’?” 

‘*Something like it; but I want something 
that will tell me the minutes.” : 

‘‘Then it would be two minutes hard, 
father,” cried Clem, who, with both arms 
around his parent’s neck, had almost got into 
his mouth. ‘‘Howfunny! ShallI go borrow 
Mr. Montague’s watch?” 

‘* Not now, dear.” 

Taking the boy by the hand, and the axe 
in the other hand, he walked thoughtfully 
towards the shop. f 

After heating to a cherry red, he laid it on 
the forge to cool, began to count, and contin- 
ued counting till the axe was cool. He then 
chalked down the number on his bellows. 

‘* Father?” 

**Don’t bother me now, dear;” and he 
began to think aloud. 

‘*This axe was as hard as glass before I 
het it; now the temper’s ali out. It has 
taken while I could count sixty-four to come 
out. Now, if sixty-four takes out the whole, 
thirty-two ought to take out half, sixteen a 
quarter, eight an eighth. The temper is put 
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into steel when it’s put into water; and the 
hotter the steel and the quicker the chill, the 
harder it is. What made that axe so hard 
was, that I het it so hot and chilled it quick. 
If I had made it only half as hot, and then 
put it in water, the temper wouldn’t have 
begun but half as soon, and then it would 
have been only half as hard. I guess that 
axe’s about an eighth too hard. I'll heat it 
just as hot as I did before, and count eight, 
then put it in water. I wonder if that'll be 
the same thing as though I hardened it at full 
heat, and after that found some rule by which 
to reduce the temper. I’m afraid it won't. 
Let me think of it.” He sat down on the 
forge, while Clem, not daring to speak, stood 
with his great round eyes staring anxiously in 
his father’s face. 

‘*T had an axe of John Drew once that was 
too hard—kept breaking; but it cut like a 
razor. I was afraid to touch it to draw the 
temper; but one day I put the ‘poll’ of it 
in the fire to burn the handle out, and the 
wet cloths I had on the steel to keep it cool 
got dry while I was talking with a neighbor, 
and the poll- got red hot. I thought I'd 
drawn all the temper out and spoilt it, but 
after that it was just hard enough. NowTI'll 
just do the same thing again.” 


He heated the whole axe, steel and all, then 
quenched the whole of the steel in water till 
it was cold, leaving the rest of the axe red hot. 

‘* Now I’ll let that hot iron draw on the steel 
while I count eight.” 

He did thus, then quenched’ the whole; 
tried itin the knot; it broke, but very little; 


put it in again, and counted sixteen. It was 
too soft; the edge turned. 

‘*T don’t believe but that red-hot iron draws 
too savageon thesteel; takes the temperout too 
fast. I’ll draw it more gradual, and count the 
same number of times.” 

He now dipped the whole axe in water, edge 
first, took it out directly, put the poll only on 
the outside of the fire to keep up a gradual 
heat, counted sixteen, and quenched it. The 
axe cut much better, and neither broke nor 
turned. He thought he would heat it, count 
but twelve, and thus see if it wouldn’t bear a 
little higher temper. Just as he was about to 
take it from the fire, little Sue came to call 
him to dinner. 

‘*Tell your mother I can’t come yet; don’t 
know when I can come to eat dinner; and not 
wait for me.” 

‘Nor me, nuther,” said Clem. 
coming till father comes.” 

He quenched the axe, put the poll on 


*T ain't 
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the fire, and while looking at it and counting, 
thought he noticed a flawinthesteel. Rubbing 
it in the sand and coal-dust of the forge till 
it was bright, he found it was only the edge 
of ascale raised by the frequent heats. But 
his attention was instantly arrested by seeing 
the bright steel change under his eye to a pale 
yellow, commencing at the point where the 
steel joined the iron, and gradually extending 
over it; while he looked, it changed to a darker 
shade, became brown, almost purple. He had 
now counted twelve, and quenched it: When 
he took the axe from the water, the same tinge 
was on the Steel. The axe now cut:better and 
stood well. But he had got hold of an idea 
he meant to follow out. 

‘*T wonder what those colors are,” he said. 
‘‘Who knows but they may be the temper? 
Just as fast as the temper was let down they 
changed — grew darker. Wonder what they 
would have come to, if I hadn’t quenched the 
steel. I'll know.” Heating the axe once more, 
he rubbed it bright, and looked for the colors. 
For a little time the steel was white; then the 
pale, straw color appeared again, growing 
darker, till it became brown, with purple spots, 
then purple, light blue, pigeon blue; then 
darker, almost black. 

**O, father, what handsome colors! ” 

No reply. Much excited, he quenched the 
steel, and determined to ascertain whether the 
colors represented different degrees of hard- 
ness. When he found, by careful experiment, 
they did, he caught the wondering boy in his 
arms, ran into the house, crying, — 

‘* Now, my boy, we’ve got something that’s a 
better regulator than David Montague's watch, 
your mother’s candle, or counting, either.” 

Entering the house, he shouted, — 

‘* Sue, I've got it! I've found how the black- 
smiths do it, or, if I haven't, I’ve found a way 
just as good.” 

His progress was now rapid; he soon ascer- 
tained the proper temper for all kinds of tools. 
The steel of the axe he had experimented with 
had been through the fire so many times that 
the life of it was all gone. He therefore put 
new steel in it, improved the shape somewhat, | 
ground the whole surface of it before temper- 
ing, to take off the hammer marks, — for he 
had not learned to hammer smooth, — tem- 
pered it carefully, and hid it away in the shop. 

The next week he procured his anvil, beak- 
horn, stake, and tools for nails. They came 
from Boston to Portsmouth, from thence to 
Kennebunkport, by water; on an ox team to 
the village, and from there up the river in a 
canoe. 
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His land joined Bradford’s, and they had 
appointed a day to build a piece of log fence 
together. Richardson took his new axe with 
him, having ground it sharp. Watching his 
opportunity while Bradford was putting some 
top poles on the fence, he took Bradford's axe, 
putting his own in the same place. Bradford, 
without noticing the difference, took it up and 
began to chop into the side of a tree. 

‘*Whew! How this axe cuts! Gnaws right 
intothe wood. Itain’t my axe; it’s William’s. 
Will, where'd you get this axe?” 

** Made it.” 

‘*The dogs you did.” 

‘“*It is one of those you helped me forge.” 

‘*Tt’s worth two of that axe you are using 
that John Drew made me. Will you sell it?” 

**Yes; that’s what I made it for.” 

‘May I put it into the knots?” 

‘Yes; try it in any fair way, and if it 
breaks or turns, you needn’t take it.” 

Bradford, after making a thorough trial, 
took it. It was soon noised round that Wil- 
liam Richardson had made an axe for John 
Bradford that beat Drew’s all hollow. Every- 
body wondered at the ease with which he took 
up anything, little knowing the struggle it 
cost him. 

His farming work now came on; but at 


intervals he made axes that found a ready sale. 
He made a small pair of bellows in the fall, 


and a little forge in the chimney corner. The 
boys learned to make nails, and made nearly 
all Montague’s nails in the winter evenings. 
He paid less and less attention to farming, and 
more to working in iron, paid for his land, and 
built him a frame house. In the autumn of 
the year that he made the first axe, he found 
that he could not well make ox and horse-shoes 
without a vice, and resolved to make some- 
thing that would answer the purpose. 

He began by taking two wide, flat bars of 
iron, and turned the ends of them over the 
edge of the anvil, like the head of a railroad 
spike, in order that, when the flat surfaces came 
together, these edges might make a face to the 
vice. To the other ends of each of the bars 
he welded pieces of the old crane, rendering 
that portion of the vice that was to fasten to 
the bench long enough to reach to the ground, 
and rise eight inches above the edge of the 
bench, and welded an old horse-shoe on the 
back side to fasten it to the bench. Theother 
he made but two thirds as long, and by mak- 
ing a slot in one, with a hole for a pin, and 
punching an eye in the other, he contrived 
both to connect them, and form a hinge joint 
on which the outer leg of the vice might 
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traverse. Two holes were now punched to 
receive a bolt that was designed to answer 
the purpose of a screw, one end of which 
terminated in a head; the remaining portion 
was punched at short distances with eyes 
very long and wide, to receive broad, thick 
keys or wedges that would endure hard driv- 
ing. 

He now set up the permanent portion of his 
vice, put the lower end into a flat rock set in 
the ground, and fastened the upper part to the 
bench, brought up the other side, and put the 
bolt through both. The hinge at the bottom 
permitted the outer jaw of the vice to play 
back and forth on the bolt in order to open or 
close it. By meansof tapering wedges driven 
into the eyes in the bolt, he could wedge a 
piece of iron firmly into his vice to file it, 
could turn the calks of a horse-shoe or set 
them at any angle he wished. Whenever the 
vice did not come up to the eye, and the wedge 
would not draw, he slipped washers — iron 
rings — over the bolt to fill the space, and then 
entering the point of his key, drove it with 
great force. It was not very convenient, but 
it answered the purpose effectually, for it was 
substituting the power of the wedge for that 
of the screw. 

‘‘ Mother,’’ said Clem, one morning, ‘‘ will 
you let me have a piece of your tongs?” 

‘¢ My tongs, child? What do you want of 
my tongs?” 

“‘ To make some bow-pins — iron ones —for 
my steer’s yoke; father’s gone, and said we 
might play.” 

‘*No, child; you’re crazy.” 

‘© You let father have ’em.” 

‘¢ Well, that was because he wanted a pair 
of tongs to hold his iron.” 

‘* So I want the bow-pins.” 

‘Well, I shan’t have my tongs spoilt for 
nonsense.” 

‘*Mother, is that red and white rooster 
mine?” 

Yes," 

‘¢ Mine to do what I’m a mind to with?” 

$s '08.,. 

In the course of half an hour, Clem, with 
his rooster under his arm, presented hitself 
at David Montague’s door. 

‘*Good morning, Clem. What are you 
going to do with that rooster?” 

“T want to sell him. Andrew said you 
wanted one.” 

‘Yes; mine froze last winter. 
you ask for him?” 

“T’ll sell him for that horse-shoe what's 
hanging on your barn-yard ferice.” 


What do 
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‘* What on earth do you want of that horse- 
shoe?” 

‘“‘T want to make some bow-pins for my 
steers.” 

‘* Well, you may have it, and after you have 
made ’em, I want to see ’em.” 

As William Richardson came home, he saw 
stnoke coming out of the chimney of the 
shop, and heard the sound of the hammer and 
sledge. Looking through a chink, he saw the 
boys busy enough. Clem was behind the 
anvil. They had flattened out the heel calks 
of the horse-shoe, straightened it, and lapped 
one part over the other. Just as he looked 
in, Clem was putting sand on it; in a few 
moments he took it from the fire, welding hot: 
Robert struck with the sledge, and they soon 
drew it out into a thin, square bar. 

‘*T hope you ain’t wasting my iron, boys.” 

‘* No, father,” said Clem, ‘‘it’s mine. I sold 
my rooster to Mr. Montague, and bought it. 
We are going to make some bow-pins, and we 
don’t want anybody to help nor show us; we 
want to do it.” 


At this hint Richardson walked into the 
When Clem took the bow-pins to Mr. 
Montague, the latter told him to make two 
pairs, and he would buy them of him. 


house. 


Settlers now began to flock in; acarriage road 
was made through the woods; wagons and carts 
came into use. Montague and others built a 
saw-mill and a grist-mill; the town was incor- 
porated, and Richardson made the mill-chain. 
This was a wonderful advance from mending 
the ox-chain before the kitchen fire on a flat 
stone. 

‘* Neighbor Richardson,” said Montague, as 
he came to get his horse shod, ‘‘I was coming 
home from the village last Tuesday, and met 
Sam Parker going to get screw-bolts made. 
Now, it always galls me to have work go out 
of this place. I think you'd better send to 
Boston and get tools, so that you can cut 
screws whenever they are wanted; there will 
be more call for them every day, for the town 
is growing fast.” 

‘*Thank you, neighbor. I'll think of it.” 

He resolved to see if he could not make 
something that would cut screws, before send- 
ing to Boston. 

It is said that the idea of the principle of 
gravitation was suggested to Sir Isaac Newton 
by seeing an apple fall from a tree. He won- 
dered what made it drop to the earth, rather 
than goin the opposite direction. However 
that may be, it is certain that a thoughtful 
man will receive suggestions from things that 
make no impress upon the stupid and careless. 
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As William Richardson sat before the fire 
that night reflecting upon the conversation 
with Montague, he noticed Clem putting 
powder into a horn. The boy had rolled a 
leaf of his last year’s writing-book into the 
form of a tunnel, fastened it with a pin, and 
was pouring the powder through it. 

When the boy had finished, he said, — 

‘*Clem, hand me that paper before you 
unpin it.” 

After looking attentively at it for some time, 
he said to the boy, who, interested in what- 
ever attracted his father’s attention, was look- 
ing over his shoulder, — 

** Clem, the lines on that paper are a screw.” 

‘** Be they, father?” 

‘*Unpin the paper.” 

Clem did so, and they were all straight 
again. 

‘** How funny, father!” 

‘*Get my square, and you, Robert, go to the 
wood-pile and get a piece of birch bark — 
white birch. 

After stripping the bark to a thin sheet, he 
cut it square. He then set off an inch at one 
corner, and drew aline from that mark to the 
corner of the paper on the same side, making 
an oblique line. 

**You see that is up hill, boys — don't you?” 

‘* Yes, father.” 

He then wrapped the bark round the broom- 
handle. 

“ Now it climbs right up the broom-handle; 
that’s the way a screw does; it’s just getting 
up hill by going round.” : 

‘‘ What’s the good of it, father?” said Clem, 
who was altogether of a practical turn, but 
had never seen a screw. 

‘¢I’m going to try to make one in the morn- 
ing; then you'll see.” 

The next day he made a steel bolt, or blank, 
tapering, and ofthe size of thescrews he thought 
would be generally needed, leaving the head 
square, and sufficient length of steel to hold it 
by in the vice. The next thing to determine 
was, the pitch or inclination of the thread, and 
its size. On the edge of a piece of birch bark 
he set off quarter of an inch, and drew a line 
from that mark to the edge of the bark, and 
cut it off, giving the rise or pitch. It was the 
time of year when boys make whistles. He 
cut an elder sprout just the size of his bolt, 
spit on it, and pounded it on his knee with the 
handle of his knife till the bark came off; this 
bark he slipped over the bolt, pounded up and 
boiled ‘some pieces of moose horns, made glue 
and glued it on solid, put the strip of birch 
bark around the lower part of the bolt, its 
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straight edge in line with the lower edge, and’ 


glued it on. There was now a perfectly true 
spiral round the bolt, the quarter of an inch 
offset determining the inclination, and also the 
size of the thread. He now filed out a fork 
from a thin piece of iron just a quarter of an 
inch in width, the two points, chisel-edged, one 
sixteenth of an inch in width each, leaving a 
‘space of two sixteenths between them. Com- 
mencing at the narrow end of the birch bark, he 
followed along its edg®, cutting the bark sheath 
as he went, till he came again to the point 
from which he started, having cut two spirals 
through to the steel with a ridge of bark 
between them two sixteenths of an inch wide. 
Putting one side of his fork in the furrow 
already made, he followed round till he came 
to the head of the bolt. Placing it in the 
vice with a three-cornered file, he cut out 
his thread, the ridges of bark on each side 
forming a guide for a true thread. With file 
and cold-chisel he cut out segments in the 
middle of this bolt, the whole length, leaving 
‘tthe thread on the corners unbroken, thus 
forming a cutting edge at each corner where 
the thread was broken. He now hardened 
and tempered it. 
As the next stage of the process, he forged 
a steel plate, — the ends terminating in han- 
dles. —in which he made round holes of vari- 
ous sizes, corresponding to the size of the two 
ends of his bolt. Into these holes he put this 
hardened steel screw-tap with plenty of bear’s 
grease, turning it forcibly round with a wrench 
till the sharp edges at the squares cut a thread 
on the inside of the hole, and then hardened 
the plate. With this plate he could cut a screw 
on the head of a bolt, and with the screw could 
cut a thread on the inside of a nut. Seizing 
his broadaxe, he hewed a great spot on one 
of the logs of the shop, and wrote on it with 
chalk, — 


‘* SCREW BOLTS CUT HERE.” 


Having paid for his land, and being able to 
buy iron, and in the possession of suitable 
tools to work with, he resolved to make a 
proper vice with a screw, instead of a bolt. 
He made the vice-body, taking pattern from 
John Drew’s, of English make; but the screw 
of a vice must be square threaded, not a 
diamond thread, like those he had hitherto 
made; since, being in constant use, the thread 
would wear off in a short time. He laid out 
the screw in the same manner as before, ex- 
«cept that instead of sheathing it in bark, he 
dipped it in beeswax till it was coated, and 
cut the thread with a file and cold-chisel, and 
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instead of putting the screw through. both 
parts of the vice, made a box for it to work in. 
It is evident he could not cut a thread in the 
bar, that must be square, like that of the screw, 
with a screw that was square-threaded ; neither 
could he do it with a chisel or file. He did it 
in this way: he hammered out some steel wire 
large enough to more than fill the thread of 
the screw, and wound it around it; then he 
drove the screw with the wire on it hard into 
the box, filling it completely, and fastened the 
ends of the wire. He then turned the screw 
carefully back, and took it out, leaving the 
hole lined with the wire. 

Richardson had in the house a brass plate 
that had been on a soldier’s belt, and procured 
from Montague the brass top of a fire-shovel ; 
these he cut up and filed up, putting the 
filings and pieces into the box between the 
coils of wire. He wrapped the whole box in 
clay mortar, and dried the mass; then put it 
in the fire till the clay was red hot, and the 
brass melted, which soldered the coils of wire 
fast to the sides of the box, forming a thread. 

With the two springs of a broken fox-trap 
welded together, he made a spring to throw 
back the jaw of his vice when the screw was 
turned. After accomplishing all this, he built 
a frame shop with a brick chimney, paying 
Montague in work for the bricks, laying them 
himself; and now he considered himself en- 
titled to wear a leather apron. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A TRADE THE BEST INHERITANCE. 


THE boys standing, as it were, upon their 
father’s shoulders, sympathizing with and 
aiding him to the utmost of their ability. early 
obtained a knowledge of working iron far be- 
yond their years, afd contracted a love for the 
occupation, especially Clem, who seemed to 
inherit all the patience, energy, and original- 
ity of his father, together with an amiable dis- 
position and strength of limb. Until Clem 
was nineteen they lived at home, doing nearly 
all the farming work, and at the same time 
helping their father in the shop. They were 
then desirous of going where a better quality 
of work was demanded than in their native 
place. 

‘Well, boys,” said Richardson, ‘‘I’m en- 
tirely willing you should go. I began too late 
— had too little to do with, no tools, and poverty 
to struggle with — to accomplish much. I’ve 
done the best I could; but I want you to have 
a better chance. I think you've both got the 
mechanical principle in you, and had better 
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go where you can work it out, have tools to 
work with, and learn all that comes up.” 

They went to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
where their father had relatives, and after 
working a week on trial, were both hired as 
journeymen. Clem never wanted to meddle 
with anything but edge tools, displaying re- 
markable ability for that kind of work, while 
Robert proved an excellent shoer, and had but 
few equals in wheel-tiring and all kinds of car- 
riage work. He could also make a wheel, as 
well as iron it, and manifested his father’s 
ability for working in wood. Learning the 
use of hammer and file when mere children, 
and growing up to it, their work had a finish 
about it that is seldom attained by those who 
commence work in manhood, and when their 
habits are formed. 

After perfecting their trade, they hired a 
shop and set up business for themselves, Clem 
devoting the greater part of his time to mak- 
ing edge tools, while Robert attended to the 
other portion of the work. Business was 
good, and they accumulated property, and 
frequently sent money to their parents, and 
cherished a strong affection for their native 
place, going home every year to Thanksgiving. 

When the boys had been a year from home, 
their father went to visit them. At his leav- 
ing, the boys would have loaded him with 
tools, — ‘‘ swages,” ‘‘fullers,” ‘‘*screw-taps,” 
**drills,’”’ and ‘*‘ shears,” to: cut iron, — but he 
refused to take them. 

‘* You know, boys,” said he, ‘‘I like to make 
things myself, and think as much again of 
anything I make myself. I’m just as much 
obliged to you as though I took them. I’ve 
seen all the tools you have here, and been 
round among the shops and seen all the ways 
they do their work, and I'll go home and make 
every one of these tools; and I think I can 
improve upon some of them. I’ve got help 
now, for Henry Bradford, John’s boy, is com- 
ing to work with me, and learn the trade — 
that is, learn what little I know.” 

Finding he did not incline to take the tools, 
they put a lot of iron and steel on board the 
sloop in which he started to return by the way 
of Kennebunk, or, rather, Cape Porpoise, 
which was the landing-place then. 

There was a little girl, Lucy Armstrong, 
who went to school with Clem when it was 
kept in David Montague’s house, and they 
formed a childhood liking for each other which 
continued and strengthened as they grew 
older. Lucy was a girl of excellent abilities, 
the best scholar in the school, and as she grew 
up manifested qualities that are not often 
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united. She possessed great energy of char- 
acter, a robust constitution, and most affec- 
tionate disposition. Everybody loved and 
pitied Lucy; for her girlhood was embittered 
by many trials and sorrows. 

Her father she never saw to recognize; he 
was killed by a bear when she was a babe, and 
her mother was taken away when she was four 
years old. Lucy, after her mother’s death, 
went to live with an uncle—her father’s 
brother. He was a hard, penurious man, and 
his wife resembled him, being a morose, grip- 
ing woman, with no children of her own to 
draw out her affections and sweeten her dispo- 
sition. She made poor Lucy serve with rigor. 
She was poorly clad, poorly fed,went barefoot in 
the summer and till late in the fall, was obliged 
to work both out doors and in. When drop- 
ping corn and potatoes in the spring, her feet 
were red as a pigeon’s with cold, and in the 
fall they bled from being pricked with the 
stubble. In the cold nights of November she 
must sit in the barn and husk corn. The old 
folks did not intend to be cruel; but they had 
been hardly dealt by themselves in childhood 
and youth, and hard treatment renders people 
hard and callous in their treatment of others. 

In one respect they faithfully discharged 
their duty —in sending her to school every 
day so long as it kept, which was at first but 
six weeks in the winter, but by the time Lucy 
was thirteen increased to fourteen weeks; and 
after the town was incorporated and the ordi- 
nances of the gospel established, she went to 
meeting every Sabbath. School days and 
Sunday were the green spots, and all the green 
spots, in Lucy’s cheerless life of incessant toil, 
save the few moments when sent to hunt eggs; 
and hidden in the haymow from the eagle eye 
of her aunt, she read Clem’s letters for the 
hundredth time. Clem seldom came to the 
house, as a visit from him put her aunt into a 
perfect fury, as she was unwilling to lose so 
good a drudge. 

‘¢ Get married!” she would say; ‘‘ yes, that’s 
all girls nowadays think of. Wonder what 
they expect to live on. Better get something 
ahead first.” , 

Although how she was to get anything ahead 
while spending her youth and strength in their 
service did not appear, especially as her uncle 
had made his will, and left all his property to 
a nephew as close-fisted as himself. He often 
remarked ‘‘that he meant to leave what he 
had got by hard knocks to somebody who knew 
how to take kere of it.” 

‘*Clem,” said Robert, when the time during 
which they had hired as journeymen had nearly 
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expired, ‘‘if ever you mean to marry that girl, 
why don’t you do it? What do you let her stay 
there for, suffer everything but death, slave 
herself, and dry up, working for that old skin- 
flint and his woman? They’d move into a 
mustard seed, and then have rooms to let. If 
you don't, I'll go and court-her myself.” 

‘‘T mean to the moment I feel that I can 
support her comfortably. You know I’m like 
father —one of the kind to cut my garment 
according to the cloth. I don’t want to make 
her worse off than she is now.” 

‘“‘That’s impossible. Get along with you; 
go and hire two rooms somewhere, and then 
goand get her. I'll board with you. Nothing 
comes amiss to her; she’s a treasure of a girl, 
smart as steel, and pleasant as a May morn- 
ing. What did father and mother have when 
they set up, and see where they are now.” 

Clem took his brother’s advice. Lucy’s aunt 
raved like a mad woman at first; but when 
she found that it was no use, and the neigh- 
bors were all against her, she calmed down, 
gave Lucy a bed and pillows stuffed with turkey 
feathers, and said they would be on the town 
before two years. She proved a false proph- 
etess.. In two years they were blessed with a 
nice baby. Clem and Robert had all the work 
they could do, the hammer going every even- 
ing till nine o’clock in the winter months, 
though they still lived in two rooms, with the 
privilege of another for occasional use. They 
continued to thrive till the war of 1812, when 
the brothers took a contract from the govern- 
ment to bore cannon, which, proving a very 
profitable job, left them with abundant means. 
Robert still continued to board with his broth- 
er, and, remaining single, put all his money 
into the firm. 

William Richardson, accumulating property 
by his trade, bought a piece of timber land 
every year, and let it lie. In the latter part of 
his life the rise in the value of this land made 
him affluent. At his decease this portion of 
his property fell to the sons, his wife having 
died some years before him, and the daughters 
receiving their portion in money. The shop 
remained as it was; Clem would have nothing 
touched. It was not, to be sure, the original 
log hovel; but it was the same forge, and the 
building stood on the same spot. The old 
pine stump still formed the anvil block, and 
the hammer fashioned from the andirons still 
lay on the anvil, just as his father had left it 
after his last day’s work. There also were the 
tongs made from the legs of the kitchen tongs, 
and the sledge forged from the churn-drill. 

After the war business revived, and there 
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f was a great demand for lumber. The Rich- 
ardsons sold out at Portsmouth, returned to 
their native place, bought the old mill privi- 
lege, and went to lumbering. Strange to say, 
Clement Richardson and his wife, although 
retaining their simple and industrious habits, 
felt that they did not want their children to 
work as hard as they had; and going to the 
other extreme, while affording them all the 
advantages of education and culture their al- 
tered circumstances enabled them to bestow, 
trained them up in a way that rendered them 
in all matters of practical life absolutely help- 
less. 

This, as our readers know, was the charac- 
ter of Rich when he entered college; he could 
scarcely tie his own shoes. The good for- 
tune of stumbling upon Morton for a while 
roused the energies that lay buried beneath 
this effeminate training; but after separating 
from his mates, he relapsed gradually into his 
former habits. 

Thus passed the first year after leaving col- 
lege; but with the succeeding spring came 
something that, like to the shock of an earth- 
quake, effectually roused Rich from his poetic 
reveries and visions of high art, rent with a 
rude hand the tissue of the dream-robe fancy 
had woven, and set him face to face with the 
bitter, stern realities of life. 

Clement Richardson was naturally a pru- 
dent man, averse to incurring risk of any kind; 
but uninterrupted success in all his plans for 
thirteen years had rendered him sanguine. 
He found, soon after engaging in lumbering, 
that very little was to be realized from small 
operations; that, to accumulate, a person must 
either possess the capital and risk it, or hire 
money and run the risk of losing that. _He 
and his brother, stimulated by the high price 
of lumber at that time, and intoxicated ‘by 
good fortune in lesser adventures, hired money 
largely, and expended every dollar of their own 
in land and logs. They had a good drive, early 
in the spring the logs were in the booms, and 
the mills running night and day to manufac- 
ture them, in order to meet demands that were 
fast maturing. The price of lumber was still 
high, future prospects were most flattering, 
and the Richardsons felt that ‘a fortune was . 
within their grasp, when rain began to fall 
while the water was still almost at freshet 
pitch, and there was much snow in the woods 
at the head waters of the river. 

Clement concealed his anxiety from his chil- 
dren, and in.some measure from his wife, who, 
although she knew that great loss would fol- 
low the breaking of the booms, was utterly 
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ignorant of the extent of her husband’s lia- 
bilities and of the crisis at hand. 

Directly after supper the two brothers went 
out. Rich occupied a good portion of the 
evening in reciting to his mother and sisters 
a poem he had spent weeks in composing. 
After the children had retired, Lucy Richard- 
son sat sewing, wondering at the continued 
absence of her husband and his brother, and: 
listening to the roar of water. At length 
there came a crash; she with difficulty sup- 
pressed a scream. In a few moments a ser- 
vant came to tell her one of the mills had gone. 

‘* Where is my husband, Henry?” 

‘*He and Mr. Robert are watching the 
boom.” 

Another weary hour passed, when Clement 
Richardson came in; he was pale, haggard, 
and dripping with water. 

‘** Lucy,” he said, ‘‘I am ruined, and Robert 
with me. All the money we had outside of 
our real estate was in those logs, and they 
have gone into the Atlantic, the mills with 
them, and it will take all our real estate, fur- 
niture, and the house over our heads to pay 
the money we’ve borrowed.” In those days 
creditors made a clean sweep, took everything 
worth taking, and the wife’s property was held 
for the husband’s debts. 


“It’s a great misfortune, husband; but it 
might have been much worse.” 


‘Worse, Lucy? How can a man lose more 
than all?” 

“It would have been worse to lose health, 
— worse to lose our love for each other, if such 
a thing could be, — worse to have a wicked, dis- 
obedient, or deformed child; and I am sure it 
would be worse to lose character, which you 
won’t, if you have property enough left to pay 
all you owe. It would certainly have been 
worse had it come when we were past labor; 
and I’m sure we were happier before we moved 
into this house, and when you were working 
at your trade, than we have ever been since.” 

‘*But the children, Lucy. I see it all now 
as one sees everything when it is too late. 
We thought we had enough for them and us, 
and have taught them everything except how 
to take care of themselves.” 

‘*They will learn that. They are not too old 
to learn.” 

The property of the brothers, very valuable, 
was sold, and the proceeds divided among the 
creditors, who all relinquished voluntarily the 
interest on their demands. This left the broth- 
ers, after paying everything, one hundred and 
fifty dollars as the remnant of a large property. 
David Montague was dead; but his son An- 
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drew inherited not only his father’s property, 
but his principles. One of the creditors, he 
bid off the old Richardson homestead, house, 
shop, and outbuildings. As soon as the busi- 
ness was settled, he offered Clement Richard- 
son money to go into business again. The 
latter thanked him for the offer, but said he 
intended, as soon as he could find a place to 
work, to go back to his anvil. : 

‘*Clem,” said Andrew Montague, ‘‘our fa- 
thers come here and cut the first trees togeth- 
er, and lived and died fast friends; you and I 
have grown up together, and been just as good 
friends. I know you are proud-spirited, and 
I love you all the better for it; but I beg of 
you, let me do this much. There is the old 
shop; nothing has been disturbed; and there 
are the tools your father degan with, and those 
more modern ones he used in his latter days. 
Take it, rent free, and I'll bring you a fort- 
night’s work to-morrow morning. I will let 
you have the house as soon as Coleman, whose 
family are sick, leaves it.” 

““T’'ll take it, Andrew, in the spirit in which 
it is offered, and may God bless you. There’s 
luck in that old hammer that lies on the anvil 
where father left it. The first blow I ever 
struck on iron I struck with that, and the first 
work I ever did was to make a pair of bow- 
pins for your father.” 

As soon as Morton could leave the scholars 
he was instructing in private, he set forward 
in the stage to see Rich, and well aware, by 
letters received, of what had occurred, made 
inquiries, on arriving, for the shop. Peering 
into the door around the corner of another 
building, he saw a tall, strong-built man, past 
middle age, fitting a horse-shoe at the anvil. 
Another person, of about the same age, but 
more slightly built, was tearing the shoe from 
a horse's foot. A bar of iron was heating in 
the fire, apparently to make a new shoe, 
and at the bellows stood Rich, the glory of 
Radcliffe, class poet, elegant scholar; those 
finely-cut and delicate features, that no one 
could look upon without interest, begrimed 
with smut, save where partially streaked with 
streams of sweat; for it was a warm afternoon 
in May. As he turned towards the fire, to look 
at the iron, Morton slipped behind him and 
laid his hands upon the shoulders of Rich. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


———_—__>—_——_ 


—— Among the ancient Romans, those that 
would be preferred before others in gentility 
wore little moons on their shoes. 
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OOD Parson Meek, in name and nature 
kin, 

The friend of virtue and the foe of sin, 
In thoughtful mood, by the mellowing light 
Of a cosy fire, one Saturday night, 
On an oft-turned text a sermon wrought, 
Rich in expression and sound in thought, 
Spreading it forth in the steady glow 
That warmed his brain and made easy flow 
Of crowded ideas there, ripe to season 
His chosen theme, with discursive reason, 
Appeared on the ruddy-tinted heat, 
As if traced with the pen on a spotless sheet. 
At the love of riches, the pomp of show, 
The parson led off with a weighty blow; 
At senseless fashion and fickle pleasure 
He pommelled away in unstinted measure. 
On speculation and ten per cents, 
On corners in gold and usurious rents, 
On trickish traffic and knavish zeal, 
Indignantly wrathful, he set his heel, 
Declaring gold the seal of the devil, 
And the love of riches the root of evil. 
Thus preached the parson in wrath and ire 
That Saturday night to his cheerful fire. 


Now, Parson Meek was by no means poor 

In purse or person; his study floor 

With ‘*Brussels” was spread, and rich and 
rare 


Were the books and pictures gathered there. 

His house was a model of elegant rest; 

His table was spread with the choicest and 
best; - 

His church was the grandest money could rear, 

His salary over ten thousand a year; 

His parish was wealthy, and weekly flocked 

In the gayest fashions, at which he mocked. 

For pomp and vanity, riches and pride, 

Far reach, far search, on every side, 

Ne’er could be found so fruitful a source 

For subject to furnish a rich discourse 

Than the congregation of once a week 

In the frescoed church of Parson Meek. 





Yet the parson faltered, and felt a shock, 

When he turned his thoughts towards his flock, 

And the full effects of his fierce onslaught 

Full and clear to his mind were brought; 

For Brother Blank and Deacon Dash 

In copper stocks had mined their cash. 

And Mrs. Zero and sister Nought 

To lead the fashions long had fought; 

And ’twas far from wise to strike a blow 

That might ‘‘ boomerang” his overthrow. 

Perhaps he thought of generous hearts, 

Hidden away under worldly arts, 

That wrought much good his parish round, 

Where the suffering poor were often found — 

That flung deep purses at want’s demands, 

Into misery’s lap with lavish hands. 

Perhaps his logic found method whereby 

His church might pass through the needle’s 
eye, 

With riches and worth, and goodness and pride 

Quite evenly balanced on either side. 

Whatever the thought, the current turned; 

No longer indignant his spirit burned, 

As he sought a text with a milder ring, 

Home to his people some lesson to bring. 

His zeal ’gainst riches had cooler grown, 

And that sermon was preached to the fire alone. 


Now, on this self-same Saturday night, 
Fire arose in his crafty might, 

The slave of man threw off his yoke, 

From fettering chains defiant broke, 

And stealthily seizing the sceptre of power, 
The tyrant master ruled the hour. 

With a sneer at the parson’s faltering heart, 
Reckless assuming the preacher’s art, 

He wrought a sermon so strong and clear, 
That a crowded city quaked with fear, 

And they whom fortune favored most 
Awoke from their dreams to see its ghost 
Vanish in flame. Rich spoils of trade, 

In many a strong-walled fortress laid; 
Vast stores from far-off Eastern lands; 
Wealthy productions of gifted hands; 
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Cunning machines, by craftsmen reared, Terror before and blackness behind, 
In his greedy jaws quick disappeared, Heavy smoke clouds roll across the sky, 
Hissing brands in thick battalions fly, 
| Shrivelled rafters seething writhe and crawl, 
| Blasted walls in wild confusion fall, 
Dragging down to a horrible death, 

Stifling their outcries with blistering breath, 
The fearless and brave who strove with might, 
| To be crushed at last in unequal fight. 

Ah, many a wife, in slumbers secure, 
| Shall weep for the mate who comes no more, 
| And many a mother miss from her side 
| The joy of her heart, its love and pride, 
| And many a home in confident rest 
| This night shall rob of its dearest and best. 


| 
| 
| 





Hard was the struggle that Sabbath day 
To keep the fiery pest at bay, 

While sickening fear and wild unrest 
Pierced and tortured the anxious breast; 
But stalwart heroes lashed and beat 

The snarling fiend in his last retreat, 
Till crushing blows and smothering rain 
Drove the slave to his chains again. 





Whom friendly counsel held aloof 
From the crushing blows of his falling roof. 


And grand old churches, massive and gray, 
The gospel’s sentries along the way, 

Reared in love and baptized in prayer, 
With passports of faith to a land more fair, 
Our blessed symbols of trust in God, 
Cowered beneath the fiery rod; 

And merchant palaces far and wide, 
Towering in beauty, the city’s pride, 
Prosperity’s roses in gardens of trade, 

By his blasting breath in ashes were laid. 
Then, glutted with spoils, in sudden wrath 
He sped away on his fiery path, 

And dashed with a roar into labor's nest, 
Where, home returned for Sunday rest, 
The wearied toiler nobly strove 

To keep gaunt want from his home of love; 
Merciless crawled on the rotting floor, 

And snatched the crust from the starving poor; | 
With fiery fingers beckoned on 

The aged man from his homestead torn, 
Who sought to return, and meet his death 
In the house where first he drew his breath, 
Whom friendly counsel held aloof 

From the crushing blows of his falling roof. 


Climbs to the chamber of innocert rest, 
Up and away on the rushing wind, Wakens the mother and babe on her breast. 
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Up, up once more when the night comes down, 
With thundering roars and a flaming frown, 
He breaks from his prison and sallies out, 
‘Torture and terror to scatter about, 
Recklessly dashes frail barriers through, 

And on, dashes on to destruction anew, 


MAIN 


For there is his fate, and he turns aside 
As the door fiom its stubborn hold is pried. 


Sports with rich treasures of silver and gold, 

Drags from their slumbers the young and the 
old, 

Climbs to the chamber of innocent rest, 

Wakens the mother and babe on her breast, 

‘Then fiercer and faster dashes along, 

His revel of ruin to further prolong. 

But all in vain; the steady strokes down fall, 

And well-poised weapons nail him to the wall, 
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While watchful guards the terror hold secure. 
Once more he’s conquered, and the battle’s o’er. 


Ashes of Roses! Beauty lies crushed; 

Into our garden the whirlwind has rushed, 

Blasting the garners of riches and pride, 

Breaking the strength that misfortune defied, 

Rending warm life from the hopeful and brave, 
Shrouding our joys with the gloom of the 

grave. 

Over the reeking and desolate scene 

The moon in full glory up rises serene. 
Through drifting smoke clouds stray beams 





r | fitful fall 


| On broken arch, on black and splintered wall. 


Strange watch fires flick and glow along the 
street; 

The trusty guard patrols his measured beat, 

And tap of drum, quick tramp, and stern com- 
mand 

Proclaim the presence of a martial band, 

While far and wide a people sick in sorrow, 

Anxiously wait the coming of to-morrow. 


To-morrow! ah, yes, it will bring relief, 

Though its coming perchance be fraught with 
grief; 

| For under the embers lie riches in store 

| The anxious merchant hastes to secure, 

| While doubt and fear assail his breast, 

| As the safe is torn from its fiery rest; 

| For there is his fate, and he turns aside 

As the door from its stubborn hold is pried; 

For there are treasures to rear more fair, 

Or dust and ashes to bring despair. 

To-morrow may bring to the trouble-tost 

Glad tidings of joy from the loved and lost; 

To-morrow may bring hope’s cheery beam, 

And out of the darkness warm light stream; 

For all is not lost while honor survives, 

And success oft journeys with him who strives. 

To-morrow beauty from ashes shall spring, 

And labor's hammer right merrily ring, 

And the fiery whirlwind, fierce and vast, 

Hurried away in the mouldering past. 
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SUIT FOR LIBEL. 
PUFF VS. ALBY. 
BY HARRY H. CUSHING. 


» CHARACTERS. — JUDGE WRIGHT; Mr. ALTUM 
Lorry, Counsel for Prosecution; Mr. Da- 
vip SAPIENT, Counsel for Defence; JEFF 
Emery, @ Printer; ALFRED LOBBEY, an 
Office-seeker. MICHAEL O’CONNOR, a prom- 
tsing son of Erin, JAcoB STULT, deafer than 
a post, Witnesses ; Mr. ALBY, the Defendant ; 
Mr. Scrimp, Clerk of the Court ; Mr. ONus, 
Foreman of the Fury ; SHERIFF GRIP; Fury- 
men, &c. 


Scene. — A Court-room, with the case about 
to open. 


PRESENT. — Fudge, Counsel, Defendant, Fury, 
Clerk, and Sheriff. 


Clerk. (Rising, and facing judge.) The 
jury have been sworn in, your honor. 

Fudge. Very well, then; call the case. 

Clerk. (Reads.) ‘‘ Puff versus Alby; suit 
for libel.” 

Fudge. Who is for the plaintiff? 

Lofty. I have that remarkable honor. 

Fudge. O, you have—have you? 
Lofty, I think. 

Lofty. That is my ancestral appellation, 
your honor. 

Fudge. I suppose you mean that’s your 
name. 

Lofty. 
remark. 

Sapient. Iam for the defendant. 

Fudge. (Reading notes.) ‘*Mr. Altum 
Lofty for the plaintiff, Mr. David Sapient for 
the defence.” Very well. Proceed, Mr. Lofty. 

Lofty. (Rising.). Your honor and gentle- 
men of the jury, this is no ordinary occasion 
on which I address you, but one which should 
call forth the righteous indignation of every 
man who hears me now. The fair name and 
spotless character of my client — 

Sapient. Ahem! 

Lofty. I repeat, gentlemen, the spotless 
character of my client has been blackened by 
the most malignant vituperation — 
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Mr. 


That was the signification of my 





Foreman. May it please your honor, could 
you provide us with a dictionary? (Clerk 
hands dictionary.) 

Lofty. That ever poured from the oracu- 
lar organs of man. 

Fudge. Never mind your organs; -wé’ve 
had enough of them. Goon. , 
Lofty. My client has been attacked — 
robbed! Not with physical force; no! The 
cowardly assassin chose with servile cunning 
to stab in the dark. A pen (holds up a fen) 
was the weapon, ink the powder, and words 
the bullets. Gentlemen, think of it! ‘Think 
of it, I say! Calmly, if you can—TI cannot. 
Shall such harmless utensils as pens, ink, and 
paper be made conducive of taunts and slan- 
ders.. Never! never!! never!!! I say. Let 
the mind of mankind relapse into aboriginal 
darkness first; let barbarism in all the gory, 
sanguineous despotism of the past reign in 
her halls of ignorance. In those days of the 
glorious past, the hieroglyphical-and cabalis- 
tic signs of the simple native were not made 
the engines of cowardly abuse and detraction ; 
and even if they were, what of it? No one 

could read them. Let— 

Sapient. Your honor, my. learned brother 
at this rate of letting will never get any ten- 
ants. 

Fudge. Confine yourself to your ‘subject. 
Proceed, Mr. Lofty. 

Lofty. I will, your honor, as far as my 
deep agitation will permit me.. Gentlemen, 
you have. all read this vile; detestable slander 
in a periodical publication issued fur the. edi- 
fication of this town; I mean the ‘‘ Weekly 
Popgun.” In it appeared this effusion of des- 
picable hatred and ill-concealed envy. Gen- 
tlemen, I will read you this epistle, if I.can, 
for the words almost burn in my throat. 
(Reads from paper.) 

‘* We learn that that subservient toad has 
again been indulging in robbing the treasury. 
Shall this be permitted among such enlight- 
ened citizens? He uses bribery and promises 
of office to his constituents; nothing is too 
mean for him. But he shall be exposed, and 
he knows it. Yes, the servile Puff is aware 
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of his fate, and hastens to hide his head. This 
snake in the grass, this robber, shall meet the 
fate of his kind —the fate of all who level 
themselves with the earth, and lick the hand 
that strikes them. That fate—the gallows! 

sj. A. A——yv.” 
There is my client's name as plain as the ceil- 
ing above us — P-u-double f— Puff. The sig- 
nature is not so plain; and, yet, what could 
be plainer in the eyes of such intelligent men 
as you are, that J. A. A—y stood for no other 
than him who now pollutes this court with his 
presence? 

Alby. Look here, Mr. Pomposity; are you 
desirous of a personal castigation? 

Sheriff. Silence in the court! 

Lofty. Gentlemen, the viper has proclaimed 
himself! But let him understand that he has 
an upright and innocent man to deal with, 
and that he cannot intimidate me by useless 
threats. He must be put down, down, down! 
crushed! demolished! annihilated! extin- 
guished! blotted out! And it is left to you, 
gentlemen, to aid the cause of justice. You 
cannot give my client a panacea for his wrongs. 
No; but you can give him a slight remu- 
neration for his sufferings; you can give him 
satisfaction, dear to the heart of every citizen. 
Yes, gentlemen, you can award him damages. 
Gentlemen, I know that, at this very minute, 
a desire fills your breasts to pronounce the 
doom due for this unparalleled and atrocious 
villany. But the law requires witnesses; and 
witnesses of undoubted veracity shall be placed 
before you in that box, who, by their united 
testimony, shall uphold the right and defeat 
the wrong; and, gentlemen, don’t forget the 
damages! Call Alfred Lobbey. 

Clerk. (Sheriff repeats.) Alfred Lobbey! 


Enter Lossey, and places himself in box. 


Lofty. You will please tell the court what 
your name is. 

Lobbey. Anything to oblige you, gentle- 
men. Lobbey fits me as well as anything else. 

Fudge. Don’t prevaricate, sir! Is Lobbey 
your name, or not? 

Lobbey. That’s the state of the case. 

Fudge. Vil commit you for contempt of 
court. : 

Lobbey. 


(Pointing to audience.) You'll 
have to take us all, old Fuss-and-fume. 


Fudge. Mr. Clerk, fine that man three 
cents for contempt of court. 

Lobbey. (Aside.) Hope you may get it. 

Fudge. Now, sir, what is your Christian 
name? 

Lobbey. My first name? Blest if I knew 
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it was a Christian one before. 
honor. 

Fudge. Your occupation? 

Lobbey. Occupation? *Twould puzzle the 
Dutch to find that out. ‘ Well, on reflection, I 
suppose I’m a murderer as much as anything 
else. 

Fudge. Good Heavens! Amurderer? What 
— what do you mean? 

Lobbey. Steady on your nerves, old boy. 
I say a murderer because I kill time; or else } 
hunt up some snug, well-paying government 
office, where there is nothing to do, and plenty 
of perquisites; that’s me, entirely. At other 
times I buy up votes on commission for any © 
old fogy who is fool enough to run for office. 

Fudge. Put him down a vagrant, Mr. Clerk. 

Lobbey. We'd make a fine couple, old fel- 
low — wouldn’t we, though? 

Fudge. Silence! Proceed, Mr. Lofty. 

Lofty. Now, Mr. Lobbey, do you know the 
defendant? 

Lobbey. Well, I really don’t know. 

Fudge. Mr. Lobbey, answer that question; 
remember that Z am listening. 

Lobbey. ‘‘I see you're all ears,” as the man 
remarked to the mule. 

Fudge. Silence! Now tell the jury whether 
you know the defendant or not. 

Lobbey. Well, I’ve had a slight acquaint- 
ance with him. He kicked me down three 
flights of stairs once. 

Lofty. Gentlemen, do you hearthat? As- 
sault is added to libel. Had you any further 
acquaintance with him? 

Lobbey. He gave me ten dollars to vote for 
him. 

Lofty. Bribery, gentlemen, bribery! 1 
hope you didn’t vote for him, Mr. Lobbey. 

Lobbey. Trust me for that. I took his 
money, fearing lest he might tempt some one 
less firm than I, and gave it to the poor; 
ahem! — (Aside.) That’s myself. — (Aloud.) 
But I didn’t vote for him; O, no! . 

Lofty. I suppose you have met the defend- 
ant in other places; eh, Mr. Lobbey? 

Lobbey. Yes; once in a low gambling sa- 
loon, and again, about a week ago, I met him 
in the office of the ‘“‘ Weekly Popgun,” where, 
just as I joined him, a paper dropped out of 
his pocket. I picked it up, and handed it to 
him; but I could see enough of it to know 
that it was the same article that appeared 
above his name in that week’s paper. 

Lofty. He was agitated at being discov- 
ered? 

Sapient. 
of question. 


Alfred, your 


Your honor, I object to the form 
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Fudge. 
Mr. Lofty. 
Lofty. 

ered? 

Lobbey. I should think so; he shook so 
that the printer asked him what was the matter. 

Lofty. What did he do then? 

Lobbey. He tried to make us believe that 
the paper didn’t belong to him; but it was no 
go; so he just gave Michael O’Connor, who 
was with me, and myself five dollars apiece to 
keep mum. 

Lofty. What do you know about the de- 
fendant’s character? 

Lobbey. Bless you, he hasn’t any. 

Lofty. Is that all you know about him? 

Lobbey. That’s all; except that he’s a 
worthless, drunken, idle, disorderly, quarrel- 
some, impudent, conceited, designing, boast- 
ing rascal. 

Lofty. That will do, Mr. Lobbey. Mr. 
Sapient, the witness is yours. 

Sapient. Yousay that you met the defend- 
ant in a low gambling saloon; please tell the 
court what you were there yourself for. 

Lobbey. (Aside.) Egad, I never thought 
of that. 

Sapient. 
for? 

Lobbey. OQ—I—I merely stepped in to in- 
quire the way. 

Sapient. Toa gaming table! Yes; and 
found it quickly enough, Ill warrant. Sec- 
ondly, you say the defendant gave you five 
dollars. Now, five dollars must be a for- 
tune to a man like you. What did you do 
with it? : 

Lobbey. I paid it to Jeff Emery, the printer, 
last week; I owed him a bill. — (Aséde.) And 
he’s in California now. 

Sef. (Appearing.) The dickens you did. 

Lobbey. Jin-goes! 

Sapient. Thirdly, if you were with someone 
else in the printing office, of course that per- 
son can testify to your picking up that paper. 

Lobbey. Ask Mike O’Connor about that. 

Sapient. Was there no one else? 

Lobbey. Noone. 

Sapient. I thought there was a printer. 

Lobbey. So there was! so there was! 

Sapient. O, there was? Then he can tes- 
tify to the truth of your story. 

Lobbey. Really, now, I don’t think there 
was any printer. 

Sapient. Be careful, sir; you anid, on your 
oath, there was a printer. 

Lobbey. There was; but he had his back 
turned. — (Aside.) Got him there! 


Put your question in a proper form, 


Was he agitated at being discov- 


Come, sir; what were you there 
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Sapient. Then how did he epogene: the 
defendant’s agitation? 

Lobbey. (Aside.) Egad, I never thought 
of that! — (Aloud.) Why, don’t you see? 

Sapient. No, I don’t see; and you're not 
likely to help my vision in your present condi- 
tion. Stand down, sir! 

Lobbey. Down! Egad! I should say as 
much. Iam down. (Sé#s at one side.) 

Fudge. Wave you any other witnesses, Mr. 
Lofty? 

Lofty. One more, your honor. Call Michael 
O’Connor. 

Clerk and Sheriff. Michael O’Connor! 


Enter MicHaEt O’Connor. 


Mike. 
me? 

Lofty. Place yourself in that box, and I'll 
tell you. : 

Mike. Box, is it? Faith, it’s the divil a bit 
of a box ye'll git me into. 

Fudge. Get into that box, and tell me your 
name! 

Mike. Initis,thin! (Gets into bom.) Me 
name, is it? Don’t ye know me name? I 
thought everybody knowed Pat Flynn. 

Fudge. thought your name was O’Con- 
nor. 

Mike. There! I told yer ye knew it. 

Fudge. What do you mean by telling me 
it was Flynn? 

Mike. Just to prove that you knew me 
name; don’t ye see? 

Fudge. Remember you have sworn to tell 
the truth. 

Mike. Swear, is it? Shure, an’ it’s mepelf 
that’s a good Catholic, and don’t never swear 
at all, at all, except whin I’ve a drop too much 
of the crayter, or Biddy, she trates me to s 
taste of the broomstick, 

Fudge. On your oath, now, answer my 
questions. What's your occupation? 

Mike. Begorra, what’s that? 

Fudge. What do you do to support your 
self. 

Mike. 
sir-r. 

Fudge. 
what is it? 

Mike. Well, sir, in the morning I wonder 
what I'll be doing in the afthernoon, and in 
the afthernoon I think about it till it comes 
evening, and then I take a ‘‘ smile” to refresh 
meself, afther me hard day’s work, and thin I 
kinder forgit it, ye see. ! 

Lofty. Now, Mr. O’Connor, do you know 
the defendant? 


What would ye be afther wantin’ wid 


That’s what I'd like to know myself 


Come, sir; you work at something 
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Mike. 
mane? 

Lofty. No; I mean Mr. Alby, here. 

Mike. O,him! No; I niver set eyeson 
him before. 

Lofty. I thought you had. 

Mike. Will, as you’re a gintleman, I sup- 
pose you ought to know. 

Lofty. Have you, or not? 

Mike. I don’t think I was, sir. 

Fudge. Mr. O’Connor, your answers are 
incompatible. 

Mike. Pat— Pat! 
me name waren’t Pat. 

Lofty. Do you know the defendant? 

Mike. Did he tell me would I say yes? 

Lofty. Do you know Mr. Lobbey? 

Mike. Lobbey? That I do! An’ a fine 
gintleman he is, too. Didn’t he give me four 
dollars to swear to everything — 

Lofty. There! there! That willdo! Mr. 
Sapient, I suppose you don’t need so unrelia- 
ble a witness? 

Sapient. I think we shall get something 
out of him yet. 

Mike. (Aside.) Here’s another old chap 
agoin’ to have a blaze at me. 

Sapient. Mr. O’Connor, you say on your 
oath that you don’t know the defendant. 

Mike. Isaid that same, sir. 

Sapient. But Mr. Lobbey says you do. 

Mike. (Quickly.) O, yis; so I do. 
forgotten that little circumstance. 

Sapient. Do you know where Mr. Lobbey 
met the defendant when he dropped the paper 
and gave him money to keep quiet about it? 

Mike. No; he wouldn’t be tellin’ the likes 
of me. 

Sapient. Then you weren’t with him? 

Mike. No; I was a hundred miles away. 

Sapient. But Mr. Lobbey says you were 
there. 

Mike. Sol was, sir-r. So I was. 

Fudge. Witness, tell the jury how youcould 
be in two places at once. 

Mike. Be jabbers, if I know, meself! 

Sapient. You say that Mr. Lobbey gave 
you money: what reason had he for that? 

Mike. Shure, an’ I wouldn’t be afther 
tellin’ ye, ’cause he told me not to. 

Fudge. Out with it. 

Mike. Out she goes, thin. But ‘shure, 
ye'll have to be responsibubble for the con- 
sinquences; there won’t be a whole bone left 
in me body, if he gets a hold on me. Well, 
your honor, Mr. Lobbey has been very polite 
Ato. me_of late, and the other day, says he to 
me, says he, ‘‘ Mike, ye’re a fine lad,” says 
he. ‘ Ye’re right,” says I, ‘‘ an’ that’s the truest 


(Pointing to judge.) Is it him ye 


I thought ye found out 


I'd 
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word ye ever spoke.” ‘‘Do ye want to earn 
some money?” says he. Faix, an’ he might as 
well have axed me, did I like pertaties. ‘* Bless 
yer honor,” says I, ‘‘I'll do anythink for 
money.” With that, he pulls out his pocket- 
book, and gives me four dollars. ‘‘ Now, 
Mike,” says he, aisy like, ‘‘ ye’ve got to earn 
that, an’ I’ll tell ye what ye’ve got to do.” And 
thin he tells me all about this wee bit ofa thrial, 
and how I was to swear to iverything he said; 
an’so I would, your honor, if that fellar there 
hadn’t druv all the wits out of me head with his 
throuble about me own affairs. Bad scran tohim! 

Sapient. Is that all you know about the 
matter? 

Mike. Every word of it, sir-r. 

Sapient. Did the defendant ever give you 
any money? 

Mike. Divilacint! Bad luck to him! 

Sapient. Did you ever see the defendant 
before in your life? 

Mike. Never. — (Aside.) Might as well be 
hung for an old lamb as a shape. 

Sapient. That will do, Mr. O’Connor; you 
may stand down. 

Mike. Stand down! What might ye mane 
by that? It’s a fine way of talking ye have 
here; they used to tell me to stand up, in the 
old country. 

Sapient. That’s all I want of you. 

Mike. Begorra, the same to you! 
aside.) 

Sapient. Your honor, and gentlemen of 
the jury: you have just heard the very lucid 
and satisfactory testimony of two reliable wit- 
nesses for the prosecution; witnesses, as my 
brother has said, ‘‘ of undoubted veracity, who, 
by their united testimony, have upheld the 
right and defeated the wrong” — in this case, 
their own designs. There can be no doubt on 
your minds, gentlemen, as to which side has 
the right. Look at the witnesses, gentlemen 
—one who, by his own statement, frequents 
gambling saloons, receives bribes, and has 
indulged in unlimited abuse of the defendant, 
my client; the other, a man who, for a 
paltry sum, has committed perjury, and, by 
his own ignorance, betrayed his own crime. 
I will summon two witnesses for the defence, 
and although they may differ in some particu- 
lars from the other witnesses, yet I am con- 
fident that they can prove the entire innocence 
of my client. Call Jacob Stult. 

Clerk and Sheriff. Jacob Stult! (A pause.) 
Jacob Stult!! Ja-cob Stult!!! 


(Sits 


Enter StTuLt, and takes a juryman’s seat. 


Fudge. 
Stult. 


Step into that box, sir. 
Pretty comfortable, thank you. 
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Fudge. Sheriff, put that man in the box. 


(Sheriff takes hold of Sturt, who resists.) 


Stult, What's the matter? (Gets into box.) 

Fudge. What's your name? 

Stult. What? 

Fudge. What's your name? 

Stult. ‘That's what I said. 

Fudge. (Shouting.) Will you tell me your 
name, or not? 

Stult. There ain’t no good gettin’ mad, 
*cause I can’t hear a word you say. 

Fudge. (Thunders forth.) What's your 
name? 

Stult. O, why didn’t you say so? A land- 
lord, your honor. 

Fudge. What's your age? 

Stult. 730 High Street. 

Fudge. Vil commit you for contempt of 
court if you don’t answer my questions. 

Stulét. Much obliged to you. 

Fudge. Sir? 

Siult. (Surlily.) That’s what I said. 

Fudge. Sir? 

Stult. That's what I said. 

Fudge. Mr. Sapient, you may proceed; the 
witness is incorrigible. 

Sapient. Mr. Stult, do you know the de- 
fendant? 

Stult. Eh? 

Sapient. (Louder.) Do you know the de- 
fendant? 

Stult. That’s my wife. 

Sapient. O, indeed! Will you explain how? 

Stult. Eh? 

Fudge. Witness, do you know whom you 
are addressing? 

Stulz. A confounded rascal, your honor. 

Fudge. Sir? 

Stult. That's what I said. 

Sapient. Come, sir; give me your atten- 
tion. Did you ever meet Alfred Lobbey? 

Stult. That’s so; I always told her she’d 
get it for using the broomstick. 

Fudge. That has nothing to do with the 
case. 

Siult. That's what I said. 

Sapient. (Shouting.) Once more; do you 
know Alfred Lobbey? 

Siult. O, Lobbey? Yes, I know him. 

Sapient. Where did you first meet him? 

Stuit. Four months in the House of Cor- 
rection. 

Sapient. How long have you known him? 

Stult. About five feet seven. 

Sapient. How long have you known him? 

Stult. Eh? 

Sapient. Where did he come from? 
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Stult. What? 

Sapient. Where withe born? 

Stult. O, him? Can’t you see he’s a negro? 

Safient. He’s no more a negro than I am. 

Stult. You his brother? Well, I always 
thought you looked alike. 

Fudge. Sheriff, put that man out! He’s a 
stupid idiot. . P 

Siult. That's whatI said. (Sheriff leads 
him out, and returns.) ° 

Fudge. Have you any more witnesses? 

Sapient. One more, your honor. Call 
Jefferson Emery. 

Clerk and Sheriff. Jefferson Emery! 


Emery Jlaces himself in bon. 


Fudge. Your name, sir. 

Sef. Jefferson Benjamin Franklin Jonathan 
Emery, your honor. 

Fudge. (Writes.) Jefferson— 

Sef. (Counting his fingers.) Jefferson — 

Fudge. Benjamin— 

Sef; Benjamin — 

Fudge. Franklin— 

Sef. Franklin — 

Fudge. Jercmiah — 

Fef. Jonathan, your honor. 

Fudge. Jonathan—Emery. Is that all? 

Sef That’s all I remember, your honor. 
You'll find the rest in the town register. I was 
an only child, you see, sir; so I got all the 
names. 

Fudge. You're a printer, by your looks. 

Sef. Solam by trade, sir. ‘‘ Weekly Pop- 
gun,” sir. Number 17 Nogo Street. First floor 
from the roof; third door to the right. Look 
out for the scuttle-way, ’cause the elevator 
ain’t been putin yet. That’s my place, sir, and 
a very suitable place it would be for me, sir, if 
it suited me; but it don’t. Ink don’t agree 
with my constitution; Iwas brought up for a 
minister — 

Fudge. Never mind your history. Proceed. 

Sapient. Now, Mr. Emery, we will see 
what you know. 

Sef. You ain’t a going to do it all at one 
sitting — are you? I say, you fellar, there; 
fetch me a chair. 

Sapient. Are you acquainted with the de- 
fendant? 

Sef. Well, rather. He’s been a grand- 
father to me. ; 

Sapient. What do you know of his char- 
acter? 

Sef. He’s a brick! 

Fudge. A what? 
that he drinks? 

Fef. Not a bit of it. Don’t you k~ow what 


Do you mean to infer 
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a brick is? Why, sir, it’s a useful implement 
of manufacture used for agricultural purposes. 
In short, sir, he’s an ornament to society and 
a blessing to his friends. 

Sapient. Did you ever hear of Alfred Lob- 
bey? . 

Sef. Knowed him ever since he was a boy, 
and used to sweep out the office and run er- 
rands. 

Sapient. What do you know about him? 

Fef. He’s aprecious rascal. When he left 
the office he had a companion. 

Sapient. A companion? 

Sef Yes; my overcoat. 

Sapient. Is that the last you ever saw of 
him? 

Fef- Well, sir, for about two years he was 
scarce in these parts, till about a week ago 
he renewed acquaintance with me. ‘Well, 
old chap,” thinks I, ‘‘you haven’t come to 
to see me for nothing;” and he hadn’t. The 
way he began on me was a caution; you'd 
have thought he was my brother, wrecked on 
a desert island, and just got back. First place, 
he undid a great bundle, and hands me outa 
new overcoat. ‘‘ Let by-gones be by-gones, 
Jeff,” says he; so I, being perfectly willing, 
let em alone, and took the coat. ‘‘ Now,” said 
he to me, “Jeff, ’'ve always been very fond of 
you, and when I went away—” ‘‘ Yes,” said 
I, ‘when you went away, you took something 
to remember me by. I don’t want any more 
of your friendship; it’s too expensive.” 

Fudge. Come, sir, you meander. 

Fef. Vilget there pretty soon, your honor. 
In short, he hands me an article, and asks me 
to get it printed inthe paper. SoI did; butI 
read it first, and it was the very same piece 
that all this fuss is about. 

Sapient. Can you swear that he wrote it? 

Fef- Vd know his writing anywhere; it 
looks like crazy lightning knocked into pi. 

Sapient. Did he ever pay you five dollars? 

Fef. No; nor five cents, either; though he 
owes me a pile. 

Sapient. Finally, did the defendant ever 
come to your office with a piece for publica- 
tion, and there meet Mr. Lobbey? 

Sef. Never, sir. 

Sapient. That will do. 
witness is yours. 

Sef. Happy to do anything I can for you, 
sir. 

Lofty. It is utterly useless to question a 
witness who has learned his story so well. 

Sapient. Very well, then. I will leave the 
case for you, gentlemen, merely asking you to 
read this paper, the original of the letter, 


Mr. Lofty, the 





which appeared in the ‘‘Weekly Popgun,” 
and to compare it with this other paper, writ- 
ten and signed by Alfred Lobbey. 

Lofty. Your honor, and gentlemen of the 
jury: my feelings are too deep for words. 
Gentlemen, you have listened to perjured tes- 
timony. Villany has appeared to triumph; 
but, gentlemen, I know that you are right- 
minded and honorable men, and scorn to give 
ear to it. And, gentlemen, again I entreat 
you not to forget the damages. 

Fudge. Gentlemen of the jury: the case is 
now in your hands. You have heard the wit- 
nesses. You have listened to the learned 
speeches of my erudite brothers. Gentlemen, 
the fate of future generations depends upon 
your decision. As much of the testimony as 
you deem worthy of belief, you will believe; 
what you don’t, you won’t. Gentlemen, re- 
member that you are all subject to libellous 
attacks of this kind; and consider with what 
anguish you would receive the envenomed 
arrows of a political adversary. Gentlemen, 
remember that in such cases domestic privacy 
is exposed to the public gaze, and scandal is 
spread abroad. And who wishes to have 
his private life laid open? I don’t, for one. 
The felicities and— ahem! —the infelicities 
brought before the world? I don’t, for one. 
The first two witnesses differ from each other 
in unimportant points, and from the man of 
many names; but, gentlemen, this is to be 
expected, for each sees from his own point of 
view. And, inconclusion, gentlemen, I willsay 
that, if the defendant is in the wrong, then he 
is guilty. But if some one else wrote this 
letter, then he didn’t; and consequently, ac- 
cording to the statutes of the state, volume 
139, page 64, section 23, clause 99, a verdict 
cannot be found against him. Gentlemen, 
ponder seriously upon this matter, affecting 
the future interests of the government, for they 
hang upon your verdict. 

Foreman. We are agreed, your honor, ex- 
cept upon one point;*do you spell vitu-tu- 
peration with an “‘s” ora “t” ? 

Fudge. With an “5,” of course. 

Foreman. We are teady, your honor. 

Fudge. What is your verdict? 

Foreman. We find for the defendant, your 
honor. 

Sherif, All persons having further business 
with the honorable court will now go hence and 
return on the fifth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-two, until which time this court 
is adjourned. 

[Zxeunt omnes. 
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NOBODY THERE. 
ANONYMOUS. 


I WAS the last new boy at school; 
I must pay my ‘“‘initation fee.” 
Twelve boys wanted a thieving tool — 
The latter the reason, the former the plea. 
With boast, and bluster, and bullying air, 
’ They won consent from ‘the last boy there.” 


A stealthy walk ’neath a silver moon, 
Then an orchard wall looking e’er so high; 
Next, ‘* Here’s the plunder; climb like a coon,” 
From the biggest boy with the blackest eye. 
‘‘ What a ninny you are, and how you stare! 
Nobody will hurt you; nobody’s there.” 


They knew the place for scaling well, 
And pushed me up with eager hands, 
Till, trembling and weak, their victim fell 
On the broad ledge guarding the Bellair 
lands. 
“* A crooked tree leans down like a stair,” 
They told me, and there it was — right there. 


Right there, andon that stairway swung, 

I crouched like a coward amid the leaves; 
To right, to left, the ripe fruit hung 

On that first and fairest of autumn eves; 
Crimson and gold, in a silver air, 
Apple on apple, pear on pear. 


Just within reach of my tempting hold, 
The air astir with their fruity breath, 

Globe of crimson, pendant of gold; 
What was to hinder loitering Seth? 

Silent I hung on the ld tree stair; 

As silent the orchard — nobody there. 


High in the heavens hung the harvest moon; 
Strange, — but it brought my mother’s smile. 
‘“‘ Tell me all that happens, and write me soon,” 
She said through smiles and tears the while. 
There were two of us only; God took one— 
A sister, the sweetest under the sun. 


Somehow, in that si:very hush, 
Came the murmur of mother’s prayer, 
And a little stream, ’mid banks of. rush, 
Caught the gleam of my sister’s hair. 





Still crimson and gold, in a silver air, 
Hung apple on apple, pear on pear. 


Down in the dark some tiny thing, 
Under the daisies’ silken hood, 
Smote the quiet with bell-like ring, 
Bringing an answer out of the wood. 
Two together — they make me reel, 
Chiming in chorus, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” 


The twelve in waiting saw me bound 
Over the wall with empty hands, 
Panting breathless. They flee the ground, 
Far beyond lay the tempting lands. 
‘*Was it Box?” said the bully, ‘‘ orold Bellair?”’ 
‘“‘ Neither,” I answered. ‘*God was there.”’ 


OOURAGE. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


ET hope survive whate’er betide, 
Though anguish in thy soul abide; 
Let courage give thee strength to hold 
Thy joy above misfortune’s cold. 


And thou art no exception. See 
Around thee vexed humanity. 

The greatest sufferer does not speak — 
The hero of the blanchless cheek! 


Though Nature has her troubled days, 
Her hours of sadness, when she lays 
Her hand upon her heart, and sighs, 
And tears suffuse her pensive eyes, — 


She does not long forget her strength. 
And so she rises up at length, 

And in her sunshine finds her life 
Renewed to meet the ceaseless strife. 


—— THE generality of barbers are a prating 
generation of men, says an old Greek writer. 
Once, when a barber had cast the napkin about 


the shoulders of King Archelaus, he inquired, 


‘¢ How shall I trim your majesty?” ‘In si- 
lence,” replied the king. ms 
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LD FRIENDS. Our readers will remem- 
ber what we said in the last number 
about a ‘‘Family Magazine;” and nothing 
affords us more pleasure than to know that 
our old friends retain their interest in our 
publication. We insert an extract from the 
letter of one of this class, whom we had. the 
pleasure of meeting in Dayton, Ohio, the 
other day:— 

‘*In reading your Letter Bag, I find myself 
in perfect sympathy with all that is going on 
between editor and correspondent — though 
you have so many ‘ puzzlers’ to attend to, that 
I sometimes wonder whether you have any 
spare time to devote to those who are not 
gifted in that line. Puzzles are not my forte. 
I never could construct them, and never expect 
to develop any extraordinary powers in that 
direction. But I believe you carry a heart 
large enough, and full enough of sympathy, 
to take in all kinds of young folks; and, al- 
though I have crossed the boundary of my 
twenty-first year, I desire to inform you that 
I still feel as young, in many respects, as when 
I first heard the ‘Boat Club’ read by the 
schoolmistress on Friday afternoons of years 
long gone by, and want to be considered as 
one of your most earnest well-wishers and 
warmest admirers.” 


Pruck. Massena is going to try ‘The 
Hunter’s Camp,” but says he is ‘‘ sure he can- 
not succeed,” and adds, ‘‘Do your best, and 
leave the rest.” What is the use of trying if 
he is sure he cannot succeed? It would take 
a great deal of pluck to attempt to drink up 
the waters of Lake Michigan if the drinkist 
was sure he could not succeed. We fancy that 
Massena is not quite sure, and that he has 
some hope of succeeding; but the first condi- 
tion of success is to believe that the thing can 
be done. Columbus believed in a new con- 
tinent, or he never would have found one. 
When Thomas H. Benton, in the United States 





Senate, suggested the building of the Pacific 
Railroad, the idea was received with shouts 
of derisive laughter. Somebody had the 
necessary confidence, and now trains leave 
every day for San Francisco. The Atlantic 
Cable was not a success till after two failures, 
and very few at first believed in the possibility 
of a telegraph under the ocean; but somebody 
believed; and now, when anything happens 
in London, we may know it here in Chicago 
three or four hours earlier in the day than the 
event took place. Massena must consider 
whether an achievement is possible, and then 
believe he can do it.— We cannot answer 
Messena’s questions in full without looking 
into the books, and we haven’t a work of any 
kind in our present sanctum, except a railroad 
guide — not even a Bible; a fact which we sub- 
mit to the Society. We insert Massena’s ques- 
tions, and will publish the best answer which 
any of our correspondents may send: ‘‘ Was 
Tasso a Greek or a Roman? In what year 
did he live? What are his principal works?” 
Our friends may smile at the first question. 


PRONUNCIATION. ‘Tecumseh asks for the 
pronunciation of ‘‘ Don Quixote” and ‘“ Joa- 
quin,” both of which are Spanish words. Don, 


as in English; Quixote, Kee-ho-tay. The * - 


and the 7 have the same sound in Spanish, 
and the sound of & in English hardly renders 
it. It is a hard, breathing sound, between an 
aspirate and a grunt. As we were approach- 
ing a city in Spain, we asked the driver of the 
diligence what place it was. He answered, 
‘‘Loxa,” sounding the x with a positive 
grunt. But he was not good authority in pro- 
nunciation — or stage-driving, either, for that 
matter. ‘‘Joaquin,” Ho-a-keen; though the 


Fis usually rendered by a w in spelling the 


English utterance of the word; but the sound 
is a strong aspirate. 


Younc Printers. Frank asks if we “think 
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PIGEON-HOLE PAPERS. 


it is best for a boy who knows enough to be 
half way through the High School, and thinks 
he should like it, to publish an amateur pa- 
per;” and ‘* how much capital does it require 
to start an establishment like the Boys’ Pub- 
lishing Company, of Utica, N. Y.?” Do we 
think ‘‘ boys can make anything printing, and 
which is the best press?” We think the Nov- 
elty is the best press for boys. We have 
worked off six hundred impressions an hour 
on it. Some boys can make money printing, 
and some cannot. It depends largely on the 
boy, and something on the location. In coun- 
try places, where there are no printers, a boy 
would do best. We should say toa boy in the 
High School, ‘‘ Stick to your studies; ” though 
some young men can do outside work to ad- 
vantage. A publishing company could not be 
started: on less than a hundred dollars; and 
three or four times this sum would be neces- 
sary to make a big thing of it. 


AMATEUR Papers. David W. Jagger, Lock 
Box 40, Newburg, N. Y., is the editor and 
proprietor of The Index, a large and hand- 
some sheet, printed on tinted paper, and man- 
aged with decided ability, and very cheap at 
thirty-five cents a year. The editorial for No- 
vember is **‘ The Chicago Fire;” and doubt- 
less the subject for the next month’s leader is 
already chosen. The Bird’s Nest is edited by 
‘““The American Egg Co.,” and published by 
J. D. P. Wingate, Box 929, Exeter, N. H. Its 
name indicates its object. Fifteen cents for six 
months. The Young Volunteer, 394 Bleecker 
Street, New York, is quite small, at ten cents 
ayear. The Miniature, by the Boys’ Publish- 
ing Co., Box 640, Utica, N. Y., makes its first 
appearance. ‘*The aim and scope of the 
Miniature will be the improvement and ad- 
vancement of original amateur literature.” 
The Amateur Herald, Thomas F. Balfe, Lock 
: Box 49, Newburg, N. Y., is a medium-sized 

paper, at twenty cents for six months. It 
contains a long original poem, by ‘‘ The Versi- 
fying Machine,” entitled ‘‘ Horace Greeley’s 
Ride,” which is well done. The Busy Body, 
Box 114, Hoboken, N. Y., is a small sheet of 
eight pages, at twenty-five cents a year. 
Humpty Dumpty heaps up the agony on 
‘Lashed to the Rails,” and the editor pro- 
poses that amateurs ‘‘ combine and fight King 
Alcohol.” T. Fred Carter is the editor and 
proprietor of The Boy of the West, published 
, at Frankfort, Ky., at thirty-five cents a year. 
‘Specimen copies sent free on the receipt of 
a three-cent stamp”! We add the exclama- 
tion to this sentence; but the “‘ Boy” is very 
ably edited. This is from its columns :— 
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‘‘The boys of the Kentucky Military Insti- 
tute, near the city of Frankfort, have K. M.I., 
in brass letters, on their caps, and a young 
lady says it means, Kiss Me Immediately ; 
but she thinks the request is made in too pub- 
lic a manner, and with too much brazen ef- 
Srontery.” 

In his answers to correspondents, the editor 
says that ‘‘Sharks are never caught in the 
Kentucky River or its tributaries;” which 
must be comforting to young Kentuckians. 
Some more, which are, of course, answers to 
genuine questions : — 

‘*NANNIE. — We never used a sewing ma- 
chine, but do not believe they are generally 
run by horse-power. In large manufactories 
they are sometimes run by steam. Our devil 
says his sweetheart has one, and she runs it 
by duckpower. 

‘* AricE.—A pannier is properly a bread- 
basket; but the meaning has been perverted’ 
of late, and the word is now applied to a 
hump on a lady’s back.” 


THE Boston Fire. — We present in this 
number, as illustrations to the poem, ‘‘ Ashes 
of Roses,” several designs by our special 
artist, Miss L. B. Humphrey, of actual inci-- 
dents which occurred during the great confla- 
gration. Theold man striving to die in his old 
home, the firemen rescuing a mother and her 
child, the merchant trembling as the lock- 
smith opens his safe, and the watch-fires are 
matters of history. 


Tue Prize Resus.— We have already re- 
ceived several letters regarding The Prize 
Rebus, most of which contain the inquiry, 
‘“‘How many birds are represented?” This 
we decline answering. That fact once known, 
it would be a comparatively easy task to obtain. 
the solution and the prize. The answer will 
be given in the July number, and the prize, 
a complete set of Oliver Optic’s books, sixty 
volumes in all, handed over to the lucky sub- 
scriber who comes nearest to the number of 
birds the designer intended to represent. 


Cross AND CRESCENT. — The ninth volume- 
of “*The Young America Abroad Series,” has 
just been published by Lee & Shepard. It 
contains the history of a portion of the Acade- 
my Squadron on the voyage from the Baltic to- 
Constantinople, and the experiences of the 
young travellers in Turkey and Greece, — an 
item of news which may be of interest to 
several impatient youths who have “ inter- 
viewed” us regarding its appearance. 

¥ 
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TueE answers to Head Work of the January 
umber will appear in the March issue. 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
18. My first is in John, but not in Fred. 
My second is in cot, but not in bed. 
My third is in hay, but not in mow. 
My fourth is in quick, but not in slow. 
My fifth is in mouse, but not in rat. 
My sixth is in kitten, but not in cat. 
My seventh is in new, but not in old. 
My eighth is in money, but not in gold. 
My ninth is in rich, but not in poor. 
My tenth is in sill, but not in door. 
My eleventh is in psalm, but not in hymn. 
My twelfth is in tree, but not in limb. 
My thirteenth is in better, but not in best. 
My whole is a poet, who lives in the West. 
RATAN. 


CHARADE. 
20. A traveller, stopping at ‘my first, 
On going to his room, 
My awful second there beheld 
Amid the gathering gloom; 
And straightway from my first he rushed, 
Thence going to my whole, 
That he my terrible second had seen, 
He swore by heart and soul. SIvap. 


justly Celebrated Wonderful Admired Musi- 


noun. 





GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS.. 


LA W ND 


Geo. LosisT. 
CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. | 


22. 1. Eloquent And Peculiar. 
Actor. 3. Our Oracle. 
Freedom’s Defender. 6. Miniature Woman. 
7» Chief Workman. 8. Distinguished Joker. 
g- Great Philanthropist. 10. Admirable Poet. 
11. Olivia’s Beautiful Agreeable Gift. 12. 
Great Warrior. 13. Just Administrator. 14. 


2. Eminent 
4. Merry Tourist. 5. 


cian. 15. Charming Nightingale. 


Lorain LINCOLN. 


23. REBUs. 
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CROsSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

















24. My first is in sharp, but not in dull. 
My second is in empty, but not in full. 
My third is in gaunt, but not in fat. 

My fourth is in kitten, but not in cat. 

My fifth is in mountain, but not in valley. 
My sixth is in scatter, but not in rally. 
My seventh is in rain, but not in dew. 
My eighth is in court, but not in woo. 
My whole is a body of soldiers. 


SquaRE Worn. 


25. I. A statesman. 2. A town. 3. A pro- 


TAMERLANE. 





HEAD WORK. 


CROSS-wORD ENIGMA. 


26. My first is in stove, but not in range. 
My second is in dirt, but not in mange. 

My third is in pot, but not in kettle. 

My fourth is in land, but not in settle. 

My fifth is in grey, but not in roan. 

My whole is, in streets, a thing welleknown. 


Exnestus 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


C 
C 
D 


A. L. Bany. 


29. DIAGONAL SQUARE WorD. 


CHARADES. 


30. 1. My first is in the head, my second is 
in the head, my whole is in the head. 2. My 
first is an animal, my second is a rivulet, my 
whole is a month. 3. My first is a utensil, my 
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DIAMOND PvUZZLE. 


_31. 1. A consonant. 2. A domestic animal. 
3. A musical instrument. 4. A storehouse. 5. 
Thrilling. 6. Not genuine. 7. Amending. 8. 
A kind of trimming. 9. An article of food. 


10. A metal. 11. A consonant. 
HERBERT. 


FRENCH REBUSES. 


ar 


32. 


2 
sl ie 
Hippen Poets. 
33- 1. Did you see them rig old Smith’s 
sloop? 2. O, ma, Tenny’s on our barn, throw- 
ing stones at the chickens. 3. Mr. Long, fell 


Owen King’s large poplars, and also his wil- 
lows. Jack. 


34 


SQuaRE Worp. 


35. 1. The intellect. 2. A sudden thought. 
3. Tidy. 4. A fruit much used in Arabia. 
Cap. I. Tat. 


LETTER PUZZLE. 


36. Five A’s, two S’s, three R’s, and four T’s, 
Three W’s, two N’s, two H’s, and two E’s, 
An O, an F, one U, and one Y. 

By placing these as they should lie, 

A well-known proverb you will spy. 





second is bad, my whole is polite. Typo. 


PoOWHATAN. 
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HE editorial sanctum is ‘‘on the wing” | instance. — We should be glad to call on 


this month, and we begin to make up 
the Letter Bag in Lima, Ohio. We ‘held 
forth” in Dayton, last evening, and left this 
morning for Chicago; but at this place we are 
doomed to wait eight hours, and we do not 
know how we can use the time to better ad- 
vantage than in the service of our boys and 
girls. We have opened the big pile of letters 
we brought with us, and feel quite at home. 
How Now has made a very good beginning, 
but the rebus will not quite answer; that 
“heart off two” is too ‘‘ far-fetched.” How 
Now has been a very useful subscriber since 
the first number was published, and we hope 
he will succeed better next time. — Herbert’s 
counterfeit diamond shall go to the printer, 
who will use it if the space permits. — Sivad 
can get the bound volume for 1871, or any 
other year, of the publishers. The bony 
rebus and the charade are both good; so good, 
that we put them in the right place. — Hannah 
is seven or eight hundred miles from Lima, 
and her services are not available. — Puss 
Darwin gives her right name, which we always 
‘like to know.— Horatio’s rebus is not as 
good as he has made; and we must give it to 
the cook of the hotel where we write. — We 
don’t believe in W. Hopper’s “ fat I,” for it is 
not fat; and both the poetry and the sense in 
the charade are at fault. The first in the 
latter is ‘‘ card,” which never leads to ruin 
**young men and old and gray;” they could 
not get ruined on one cardif they tried. We 
can stand the scolding better than the 
puzzles. —A. L. Bany’s letters have been 
answered, and we take his geographical 
rebus. 


Cap. I. Tal would like to hear from Humpty 
Dumpty, and other amateurs, office Treasurer, 
H. & G. N., R. R. Co., Houston, Texas. 
We save his square words. — Little Bobtail 
is unfortunate, because he is not careful 
enough; ‘‘eyes” do not make “is,” for 





| Charley M., in Terre Haute, but we do not 


go there. — Kex has nothing this time that 
we can take; his poetry is not well ground. — 
Coon’s musical rebus will do, and he may 
come down from the tree. — Hopeful must 
still be true to his name, for his charade will 
not pass muster, the poetry is so slipshod. — 
J. W. Jr. writes a beautiful hand; regular 
purchasers may compete for the Hunter’s 
Camp prize. — School’s rebus is a good idea, 
but not well worked up. — M. & H., we have 
concluded not to advertise for the stamp-deal- 
ers in this department.— We send -Typo’s 
charades to the printer; but we don’t know 
where he will send them. — Frank’s geographi- 
cal shall have its chance. — Tecumseh’s enigma 
is on a forbidden topic, and his other puzzles 
are not wanted this month. 

Massena sends a heap of puzzles, all of which 
are too crude for use. If he would plough less 
ground, and plough it better, he might raise a 
crop. Ohiois an agricultural state! — Ped- 
ler’s bad n’s are good, but we have had them 
before, and his rebus is inexplicable. — G. C. 
L. Jr. prints very well, but we have not the 
space for his advertisement. — Rusticus claims 
rebus No. 176; and we will pass his diamond 
rebus to the artist. — Bennie writes us a very 
pleasant letter, which is so complimentary, 
that we cannot even tell what it is about. — 
We must say to Freddie Benthall, that we feel 
obliged to use our space for the benefit of 
subscribers and regular purchasers. —U. P. 
Ward comes with a rush from Rushville, 
over here in Indiana, and coins the word 
‘* legitible,” or his writing is not so legible as 
we think itis; but his cross-words are faulty, 
and he does not spell the subject of his rebus 
right. Our publishers will take care of the 
club. — R. W. K. wants to know, if a rattle- 
snake were playing in Hamlet, what natural 
sentence he could say. ‘I could a tail unfold.” 
We save his cross-word.— Lorain Lincoln’s 
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characteristic initials will be found among the 
Head Work. —A. L. Bany again, and his rebus 
1s very good; Miss Humphrey shall see it. 

The answer to Tamerlane’s diamond, with 
its definition, must not be given in our pages; 
we take the last square word. — We have an- 
swered Don Quixote’s question elsewhere; he 
does not send the answer to his puzzle, and 
we should as soon think of tilting against his 
windmill as of guessing it. — Rodney Rover- 
ton’s question is fully answered in the January 
number. — Robin Wishbone, a nice young lady 
of thirteen, sends two cross-words, one of 
which is on the editor's name, which his 
enormous modesty will not permit him to 
print, and the other subject is an old story 
now; so Robin will please try again. — Napo- 
leon, you must know, being a Frenchman, 
that those cities in France are not Ax and 
Ruin, but Azw and Rouen. The hearts may 
do. — We will give our artist an opportunity 
to smile over Ernestus’s smile. 

We have used up all the stock of letters on 
hand, except those for the Pigeon Holes. The 
little hotel where we write is close by the 
junction of the Dayton and Michigan, and 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago 
Railroads, and trains are passing every five 
minutes. It is not a good location for an 
editor's sanctum, and we shall move it to 
Chicago forthwith. 

Now we have moved it. No. 42 Tremont 
House. It is a very comfortable sanctum, 
though we miss the library it ought to contain. 
Monsieur Boulanger has sent forward the 
letters, and we resume ourwork. Geo. Logist, 
whose letter has travelled back to Illinois. 
from which it went, contains half a dozen 
rebuses. The letter geographical is by all 
odds the best one, and we will send it to the 
printer. — We are sorry to be obliged to be 
consistent, so that we can do nothing for the 
Metropolitan Stamp Co., Box 426, Elizabeth, 
N. J. —Tom Twist was both surprised and 
pleased to see his rebus in the December num- 
ber, for it was the first one he ever had pub- 
lished. He likes the Magazine so well, that 
he sends a club of- ten subscribers to the pub- 
lishers, and another rebus tothe editor. ‘Of 
course, you will take that rebus,” some of our 
readers will say at once; but we are very sorry 
we cannot doso. It is pretty good, but it con- 
tains musical signs, and some of the words 
are not indicated by the symbols, as “ g-rat- 
knee-ss” for greatness. Even out here in 


Illinois, we don’t always succeed when we 
try, but Tom Twist is a Sterling Illinois 
fellow. 
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J. R.’s geographical shall take its chance; 
but John ought to read what he writes, before 
he sends it; or perhaps he has a cold in 
the head when he writes “ Stonigton.” — Al. 
G. Bra’s book, which he desires us to notice, 
price 20 cents, does not happen to be in 
Chicago at this moment. Very likely it is in 
the editorial drawer in Boston; and on the 
way home next week, we will consider the 
subject. 

We are very sorry indeed that Jack has had 
the cerebro-spinal meningitis, for a disease 
with such a terrible name must be very bad; 
but we are glad to know that he is recovering. 
We take his hidden poets, though we don’t 
think they are very much hidden. — What 
Roderick calls an anagram is not such; and 
we save the rebus. — Pip, who likes ‘‘ Optic’s” 
best of all the monthlies, wants to know when 
we shall offer another prize for the best rebus. 
We will consider the subject, and publish 
the result of our meditations in a future 
number. 


WisH CorRRESPONDENTS. — Pine, Box 1017, 
Ansonia, New Haven Co., Conn. (stamps and 
foreign correspondents). — C. Leslie Chandler, 
Canton, N. Y. (amateur authors’ autographs). 
— G. C. Madden, 96 Second St., Troy, N. Y. 
(specimens of amateur papers). — Will Irwin, 
164 West Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. (ama- 
teurs and specimens). — A.J. Sharp, 1513 South 
Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. (stamp ‘lists and 
specimens of amateur papers). —D. B. S., Box 
195, Greensburg, Pa. (foreign stamps, coins, 
and amateur papers). — Roger D. Williams, 
Box 226, Lexington, Ky. (with young ladies, 
who should ask their mothers about it before 
writing). — W. D. W., Box 117, Greensburg, 
Pa. (amateur papers).— Frank A. Hart, 11 
Merrimac St., Lowell, Mass. (amateur papers 
and boys’ publishing companies). — Benno 
Loewy, 1128 Third Avenue, S. W. corner Six- 
ty-sixth St., New York (law and journalism). 
— Henry P.Smith, Marengo, McHenry Co., IIl. 
(authors, editors, and specimens).— Francisco, 
Box 5469, New York city (stamps). — Claude 
Delaine, 1217 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.— Will Graham and Frank Roberts, 
Lock Box 81, Wooster, Ohio (anything reason- 
able or honorable). — Sir Launcelot, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. — Robert I. Wheeler, 324 Tomp- 
kins Av., Brooklyn, L. I.— Henry C. Butenop, 
625 Pacific St., San Francisco, Cal. (stamps 
and specimens). —Jno. L. Wheelan, Box 5, 
Hyde Park, Ill. (stamps, coins, birds’, eggs, 
and all sorts of curiosities). —J. W. Gaston, 
Box 168, Lansingburg, N. Y. (stamps). 
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EDITORIAL OHITOHAT. 


S we have said elsewhere, our sanctum is 

‘‘on the wing” this month, and we are 
doing our work just where we happen to be. 
We left home a week ago, and our location 
just now is Chicago. From our window at 
the Tremont House, we look out upon Lake 
Michigan, and what was the burnt district a 
few months ago, though at this point hardly 
any vestige of the great fire is to be seen. 
Last February, when we were here, it was 
nothing but ruin in this direction. Now one 
must go to Boston to see the ravages of the 
destroyer, whose burnt district looks now as 
this did a year ago. Chicago has always 
manifested a wonderful energy, and the 
appearance of the city, compared with what 
it was last February, is the strongest testi- 
mony that can be given of the pluck and 
enterprise of the merchants of the 


Garden Oity, 


whose vast warehouses have already been 
rebuilt in more than their former beauty and 
grandeur. Undoubtedly it is the most enter- 
prising city in the world, and one cannot help 
wondering at and admiring the vast scale on 
which things are done here. 

We left home on Monday morning, reach- 
ing Syracuse the same evening at eight o’clock. 
We first went over this route twenty-five years 
ago, as we have many times during this period ; 
and as we travelled, we could not help com- 
paring 


The Past and the Present. 


Now, we take a stuffed arm-chair in a draw- 
ing-room car, elegantly carpeted and furnished 
with everything necessary to insure the luxu- 
rious ease of the passenger. The rails are of 
steel, and the jar and motion of the car are 
reduced to the minimum. One reads his book 
or newspaper, or chats with his companion, 
nearly as comfortably as in his own parlor at 
home. Twenty-five years ago, a portion of 
the track of the New York Central was wooden 
joist, covered with strap iron, as the rails were 
on some of the important lines in the south. 
We remember 





Syracuse 

as a small place then. Now it is a city of 
fifty thousand, thrifty, driving, and progressive. 
The rural parts of the city must be exceed- 
ingly pleasant in the summer, if we may judge 
after seeing them in a driving snow-storm. 
We called upon ‘Sicily June,” a lady of 
culture and refinement, who writes articles of 
a reformatory character for the Syracuse and 
other papers. She writes with a sharp pen, 
but she puts no gall in her ink, for there is 
not a particle of ‘‘ bitter” in her nature. We 
desire to thank the editor of the Standard for 
the very kind and complimentary words he 
printed during our stay in the Saline- city. 
On Wednesday we went to 


Cleveland, 

and the parlor cars reduce the journey of 
twelve hours to a pleasure excursion, even in 
winter. By some affinity which cannot be 
explained, we made the acquaintance of a 
merchant from Providence, with whom we 
chatted for hours, thus shortening the time, 
and adding largely to our stock of useful 
knowledge. We feel impelled to say again, 
that these drawing-room cars are a great 
institution; corresponding to the first-class 
carriages in Europe, they are vastly superior 
to them, and even the emperors of Germany 
and Prussia do not ride by rail in greater 
comfort and luxury than the republican 
monarchs of our own country. In the matter 
of travel, by land and by water, we are a quarter 
of acentury aheadof theold world. OnThurs- 
day we went to 


Dayton, 

where, coming from the narrow and crooked 
streets of Boston, we were actually amazed at 
the broadness and straightness of its avenues. 
It is a thriving and progressive city, and in 
the Beckel House has one of the finest hotels 
in the Union. We. occupied the largest and 
finest apartment in this hotel that was ever 
assigned to us in Europe or America; and we 
have been in all the principal cities of both. 
The “ Music Hall,” in which we had a splendid 
audience, is the finest in the country, accord- 
ing to Strakosch, who is excellent authority 





EDITORIAL 


on this subject. Weare under great obliga- 
tions to the Rev. Samuel Scott for his kind 
attentions, and to the editor of the Journal 
for his ‘‘ first-rate notice.” On Friday we 
started for 


Chicago ; ‘ 
but the fates were against us, and we did not 
reach our destination till the next morning. 
The trains did not connect at Lima, and 
we were obliged to wait there from one till 
ten at night. We explored the town, and 
worked on the Letter Bag during the time. 
The train came an hour late, and we had a 
lower berth in the finest sleeping car we ever 
entered, where we slept as well as we do at 
home; and the only fault we had to find was 
with the colored porter for waking us an hour 
before it was necessary, apparently so that 
he conld get his work done when the train 
arrived. Afternoon matinées for young peo- 
ple are not a success in Chicago; but the boys 
there are capital fellows, and we were even 
treated to a cheer as the carriage drove off. 
In the evening we attended one of the read- 
ings of Mrs. Scott Siddons, who seems to have 
won the hearts of the people of the Garden City, 
for they filled the vast church of the Michigan 
Avenue Baptist Society, even whenitrained and 
blewa hurricane. Chicago is behind the times 
inonething. The street lamps are not lighted 
when the moon ought to shine, but don’t on 
account of the clouds; and it is quite impossi- 
ble for a stranger to find his way about the 
city after dark, for the names of the streets 
cannot be seen. Boston lights her lamps 
every night, and burns them all night. If 
Chicago can afford it, she ought to do like- 
wise. We go to Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
to-night, and then to Louisville, Ky. 
We were in Wilmingtcn, Del., last winter. 
After the ‘‘ performance” was over on that 
occasion, a young gentleman informed us that 
he had come all the way from Philadelphia to 
see our humble self, whereat we were intensely 
surprised. Someof our best head-workers hail 
from the metropolis of Delaware, and for this, 
for one reason, if for no other, we have a 
great regard for the city. Besides, we have 
relatives there, which leads us to feel an inter- 
est in the educational institutions, the most 
important of which is the 


State Normal University, 


at the head of which is our valued friend, 


Professor John C. Harkness. He is a graduate 
of Bowdoin Collage, where he held a high 
rank, both as a scholar and a gentleman. He 
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is a man of the most indomitable pluck, 
energy, and perseverance; and having taken 
hold of any enterprise, he carries it through 
in spite of all obstacles. He was the principal 
of several High Schools in the north, in which 
he won a distinguished position as an educa- 
tor. It was a fortunate day for Delaware 
when he was called, and accepted the call, to 
go to Wilmington. He is the architect and 
master-builder of the State Normal Uni- 
versity, which is doing a work for the state 
the present generation cannot understand or 
appreciate. Theinstitution has been threat- 
ened by enemies in high official positions, but 
the professor is not a man to run away when 
there is peril in his path; and the University 
continues to do its noble work for the present 
and future generations. In order to have an 
educational organ, and to assist in develop- 
ing the resources of the state, the professor 
has recently commenced the publication of 


Harkness’ Magazine, 

on a new and popular plan. It has forty-six 
contributors, representing Law, Theology, 
Medicine, Journalism, Education, Free 
Masonry, Odd Fellowship, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Trade, History, &c. Its Chil- 
dren’s Department has attractive writers; and 
it aims to be instructive, interesting, and vaiu- 
able to every man, woman, and child. It 
offers three hundred dollars in premiums, for 
which everybody can compete, either in 
writing stories, essays, poems, &c., or in can- 
vassing for subscribers. We advise each of 
our readers to send one dollar for a year’s 
subscription, and postage, or thirty cents, for 
one number, to Harkness’ Magazine, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. The December number con- 
tains ninety-five pages, twenty illustrations, 
and stories, history, poetry, &c., on at least 
fifty different and entertaining topics. Sub- 
scribe for it. 

Fire. 

‘Is the world burning up?” was the remark 
of an old lady, as her chamber window was 
illuminated by the glare of the third fire of the 
night. No wonder the good soul was startled, 
for the great Boston fire seems to have set the 
world ablazein reality. Somany conflagrations 
in every part of the country were never before 
crowded into one winter. And in nine cases 
out of ten caused by sheer carelessness. It is 
a bitter cold winter, and we crowd our furnaces 
and heat our stoves red hot, determined to 
keep warm at any cost, heedless of the near 
proximity of wood-work, until a blaze sets us 
to thinking. ‘We cannot be too czreful of fire. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


LIFE’S MISSION. 


1. Live for something, be not 


Sit not down to useless 


Fold-ed hands 


Life for thee hath ma -ny 


2 


Scatter blessings in thy pathway ; 
Gentle words and cheering smiles 

Better are than gold and silver, 
With their grief dispelling wiles. 

As the pleasant sunshine falleth 
Ever on the grateful earth, 

So let sympathy and kindness 
Gladden every darkened hearth. 


i- dle, 


dreaming, 


-@- 
wea - Ty, 


du - ties, 


W. W. PARTRIDGE. 


Look a - bout thee for em - ploy; 


La-bor is the sweet-est 


Self-ish heartsarenev- er gay; 


| 


Ac - tive be then while you may. 


3 


Hearts there are meme and weary ; 
Drop the tear of sympathy ; 
Whisper words of hope and comfort; 
Give; and thy reward shall be 
se Sa thy soul returning, 
rom the sacred fountain head : 
Freely as thou freely givest, 
Shall the grateful light be shed. 
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THE SULTAN GOING TO THE MOSQUE. 


An illustration from Oliver Optic’s new book, Cross anp Crescent. Just published 
by Lee and Shepard. 
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